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ly cannot help wondering if many philanthropic 
owners of land are likely to follow the example 
of Lady Henry Somerset. She has made at 
Duxhurst near Reigate a farm-colony for female 
inebriates, which, as far as it woes, has proved such 
a great success that very possibly it will have imitators elsewhere. 
Certainly every intelligent man and woman must sympathise with 
the objects of Lady Henry Somerset, and admire the business 
ability with which she has carried out her idea. Any human being 
who 1s overcome by alcoholism is to be pitied, but the greatest 
compassion of all will be felt for the young mother who bas 
surrendered to this curse. Only the self-righteous would venture 
to condemn utteriy the victim of alcoholism. It is not given to 
us all to know the causes and reasons that have brought 
about the ruin which is only too frequently to be seen. 
Nor is it at all profitable to speculate on the subject. 
What we do know is that the alcoholic habit, once it has coiled 
itself round its victim, is most difficult to get rid of. Partly, no 
doubt, this is because indulgence in excessive drinking weakens 
the will and debilitates the body, so that there is not tne pluck and 
energy left to make the requisite fight, and the woman who has 
succumbed usually goes from bad to worse until she reaches 
the end that awaits her. but anyone who knows human nature 
is aware that the worst of habitual drunkards are possessed, at 
any rate in their sane moments, with a desire to get rid of their 
enemy, and a proportion of tnem at least can be helped with 
effect. 

Lady Henry Somerset's plan, as we understand it, is to 
appeal to whatever remnant of good resolution there is left 
on the part of the women, rather than to subject them to any 
lorcible restriction or confinement. This is certainly the right 
plan. It is doubtful if a drunkard ever in this world was 
eclaimed by being forcibly cut off from access to drink. 
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Either he will develop a cunning sufficient to cheat his 
guardians, or will pine -for his bottle and return to it 
at the first availabie moment. Keformation must come 
from within, and the only thing that an outsider can do is to foster 
and develop the inclination to do better. Translated into practice 
by Lady Henry Somerset, this means that, although in her model 
village the sale of drink is prohibited and its use banned, its 
inhabitants are free. They can leave at any moment they wish, 
and are under no compulsion whatever. In the end it has not 
been found that they were at all anxious to take advantage of this 
liberty. ‘That one or two lapses should occur was inevitable, but 
they have been so few in number as to be s¢ arcely worth attention. 
‘The average female inebriate, when she is clothed and in her right 
mind, looks back with dislike upon her career of indulgence, and. 
is ready enough to recognise the yreater happiness of self-control. 
In many cases the habit, if not due to idleness, is fostered by it, 
and on this farm-colony the principle is that work should always 
be found for willing hands. Indeed, some of the people are 
admitted as working patients. The fees paid for them are very 
moderate, ranging from seven shillings and sixpence to twelve 
shillings and sixpence per week. In the manor house on the 
estate there are about a dozen ladies who pay trom two to four 
guineas a week. ‘They are expected tu undertake such duties as 
will help to entertain and instruct their poorer sisters. A new 
point about the treatment is that the patients are employed 
ilmost entirely out of doors. The object kept steadily in view 
is to re-create the physical constitution, and for that purpose 
there is no other force like sunshine and fresh air. The women 
who are employed on the lawns, on the flower-beds, in the vege- 
table garden and in the forcing-houses are in the way of recovering 
some of that strength which has been exhausted by excessive 
drinking. It is found that at these tasks they are cheerfui 
and happy, and Lady Henry Somerset says that “ the regularity 
of the glass-houses, the cleanliness and care with which the 
plants are kept,” have demonstrated the interest these women 
take in horticulture. In summer they pick fruit for the London 
market and in winter make baskets or clean and sort out seeds. 
An ex-student of Swanley College organises this part of the 
work. Lady Henry Somerset says, rather pathetically, that 
the freshness of the work in the garden keeps these women 
from reflecting on their sad memories. Some of them have 
never seen a Llade of grass grown, and it is most interesting to 
them to behold the germination of the seed and the growth of 
the plant. Bee-keeping they also undertake, and when work is 
impossible outside there are workroom industries such as linen- 
making, embroidery and rug-making. 

The most interesting part of the farm-colony is that devoted 
to the children of alcoholic parents. Everybody knows what 
the home of the drunkard is, and it is easy to realise the 
difference the children feel between the places where they 
have been brought up and this refuge for them. They range 
in age from babies in arms to half-grown-up girls of fourteen 
and sixteen. The infants have a night nurse and a sleeping 
place of their own. The rest are put into a_ general 
dormitory in charge of one of the sisters. They are not 
educated in the farm-colony, but those of school age are taken 
daily to the County School at Horley, and those who have passed 
the seventh standard are trained to household duties and put to 
service as soon as they become fit for it. Undoubtedly, this part 
of the work is extremely interesting and valuable. Professor 
Karl Pearson’s investigations, or, rather, the investigations of the 
school he has founded, go to show that children do not necessarily 
inherit the vices of their parents, and there is every reason fot 
hoping that those who are taken away from the evil example and 
bad atmosphere of their native surroundings may grow up to be 
good, useful and sober citizens. Without the children’s section the 
farm-colony would not be complete, and we shall look forward with 
great interest to future years in order to ascertain if possible what 
good results have been achieved. At present the scheme is 
most promising, and even if it were to fail in extirpating alcoholism 
from the patients, Lady Henry Somerset and those who work 
with her might still reflect with satisfaction on the fact that for 
a little time at least these people have had a gleam of that 
pleasure which comes from doing honest work and leading a 
wholesome and right life. = It would only be human for some of 
them to relapse, but it is also certain that the proportion, be 
it great or small, will discover a healing virtue in this home. 


Our Poriratt Illustration. 


“THE frontispiece is a portrait of the Viscountess Acheson, 
whose marriage took place last month. The Viscountess 
Acheson is the daughter of Mr. Ridgely Carter. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him 
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VIATION has claimed an illustrious victim in the person 

of the Honourable Charles $. Rolls, who was killed on 

Tuesday while circling the grand stand at Bourne- 

mouth In another column we give a portrait and a 

brief biography of Mr. Rolls. Here we have only to 

express our sympathy with the house of Llangattock, of which 

he was so distinguished a member. There is some consolation 

for them in reflecting that his life was not, as so often happens 

with men of his position, an idle one. He took up a profession 

and worked at it with as much resolution as if it had been 

necessary for him to earn his daily bread. Indeed, he devoted 

his intelligence so completely to it that he succeeded in 

producing a large and practical advance in one of the most 

difficult of sciences. He was a pioneer in motoring, and had 

taken up aviation with the same zeal, courage and intelligence 

that he had devoted to the sister craft. Many looked forward 

to his making a great career. At the time of his death his 

reputation was European, or, rather, world-wide. However, 

Fate decreed that he should go no further; but he had the good 
fortune to meet death in the midst of his favourite pursuit. 


Lord Selborne delivered a racy and characteristic addiess 
to his brother Wykehamists the other day. He told them the 
wholesome truth that there are two kinds ot loafer, the idle rich 
man and the tramp, and the only difference he could see between 
them was that the former was clean and the latter exceedingly 
dirty. The moral he drew almost comes of itself. The young 
men of to-day should cultivate a definite ambition. They must 
choose between thinking and doing. In regard to the former, the 
speaker dryly remarked that the class was very limited, and 
that “the man who only thought old thoughts in worse 
language than was previously used was only an artistic kind 
of loafer.” People were apt to forget how much the welfare 
of the country depends upon the stamp of young man turned 
out by our great schools and Universities. He is almost bound 
in some measure to become a leader and a model for others, 
and there can be no more wholesome truth to impress upon 
his mind than the fact that no wealth and no inheritance can 
exonerate him from the duty of doing something for himself, 
his family or his country. 


One of our agricultural correspondents this week writes on 
weeds under a title which eloquently explains the attitude of 
the farmer to them. He calls them pregnantly “ The Land’s 
Curse” The paper will interest many, because the writer takes 
exactly the same point of view as is done by those who urge the 
extermination of insect pests. Old-fashioned people used to hold 
that everything in this world had been created for some good 
parpose or another, as we all remember the «choo! books read 
in infancy wherein the ingenuity of the writers was exercised 
to make out a case for animals generally regarded as obnoxious. 
Perhaps the lowest depth of argument was reached when it was 
stated that the mouse existed in the cupboard to teach the 
housewife cleanliness. Enlightened medical opinion to-day is 
in favour of the ruthless extermination of the rat and mouse, 
the house-fly and other hangers-on of mankind. It will not 
admit that they serve any useful purpose whatever. The rat 
has lost his last apologist, and the house-fly never had one 
worth naming. 
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Our contributor takes up exactly the same attitude towards 
the pests of the field. The * thorns also and thistles”” he would 
eradicate absolutely. Couch grass exists for no other puipose 
than to torment the industrious farmer, and in other weeds the 
bad qualities outweigh the good. It is true that out of netties 
very passable spinach may be made for the table, and that 
docks have some med.cina! properties; but the farmer can 
very well dispense with both of these plants. Nor would 
he preserve others because they happen to be beautiful. 
Some of the loveliest flowers are the most mischievous. 
Cha:lock, for instance, with its lovely yellow tint, is 
delightful to the «esthetic eye. Richard Jefferies, who was no 
mean judge of beauty, said there -vas no lovelier English flower 
than the common dandelion. But these represent two types of 
weed that are highly obnoxious to the agriculturist—one an 
annual, that has the faculty of going to sleep for years if the 
conditions are not suitable to its flowering, and the other a 
perennial, with roots as deep as sorrow. 


A movement very worthy of support is that for cultivating 
the waste spaces of towns. A society for encouraging this has 
existed for two years, with the result that there are now in 
London about five hundred plots being worked. The metits of 
the scheme are too numerous to need enumeration. In_ the 
first place, a certain number of poor families are supplied with 
fresh vegetables of their own growing, and some of them are so 
successful that they are able to sell a certain amount to their 
neighbours and thus realise a little money out of the pleasant work. 
Che benefit is not confined to the tenants, but it is much better 
for the town itse!f for the vacant pieces of land to be cultivated, 
since there is no hygienic agency more potent than a growing 
plant. It is one of Nature’s wisest economies that plant life 
lives on what Nature rejects. The example has been followed 
in other towns, and there are now societies in Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Middlesbrough and Clacton for cultivating the waste lands. 
In all cases the movement deserves to be helped, and this can, 
be done by supplying the workers with tools, seeds, or manure, 
as well as a little money. 


KENMORE. 


(* The herring have left Loch Vany villages upon Loch are deserted 
and falling into ruin.”’) 


rhe road that leads to Kenmore 
Is overgrown with grass 
And brambles stretch their fingers 


1 


Where rich folk used to pass, 


last-year leaves are blowing 

Upon the cobbled way 
\nd nettles rankly growing 

Where children used to play. 
The little crofts are falling, 

And fields are lying bare. 
The curlews calling, calling, 

Are the only creatures there. 
O come ve lo the fishing, 

The wind is in the west. 
l’repare yourselves for sailing, 

The cventide is best. 
But the lads that lived in Kenmore 

Are long ago at rest. IVAN CAMPBELL, 

One of the most charming flower exhibitions of the year ts 

that of sweet peas inaugurated by the National Sweet Pea 
Society. It was held, as usual, this week in the Horticultural 
Hall at Westminster, and although not so extensive as last year 
it presented the same exquisite misty effect of colour, with 
that drowsy sweetness that even in a London hall recalls the 
fragrance of the country garden. It seems impossible to enlarge 
the range of colours, but year by year there is some diversity, 
and the flowers of orange, vermilion and_ scarlet shades 
are in greater variety. But there is one point. the 
visitor should not forget when, perhaps, there is disappoint- 
ment that the flowers grown in his or her own garden 
have not reached the excellence of those shown at such an 
exhibition as this, and that is the great preparation beforehand 
in soil, watchfulness, and disbudding to throw the strength 
of the plant into the flowers that are to enter into competition 
This is, of course, the same in the case of all exhibitions, flower 
and otherwise ; the exhibits that aie to be shown are prepared 
for that purpose. A _ prettier show, howeve1, has seldom 
occurred, and whether the flower is seen in the exhibition or in 
the garden, it is welcomed for its diversity of colouring and sweet 
scent, and is testimony to the beautiful work of the hybridisec. 


At this time of year the owners of orchards and market 
gardens are exhorted to bottle their spare fruit so that it may 
be preserved until winter comes, when, naturally, there 1s more 
demand than during summer. This is very good advice in 
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most years, but we are afraid that this year very many people 
will have no fruit to bottle. We know of a large orchard that 
practically contains no fruit whatever ; that is to say, the plums 
can be counted by dozens where thousands were expected, and 
the whole of the apples in the orchard would not amount to 
more than a bushel, while the pears seem to have been 
literally nipped in the bud There ate no cherries in this 
particular garden, and from the cherry districts we hear bad 
reports of the crop Evidently, then, the demand for fruit 
during the coming season is likely to be much greater than the 
supply, and those who are fortunate enough to have a good 
crop in a bad year will be able to make the best profit by 
selling it fresh 


Dr. Harris, the Medical Officer of Health to the Islington 
Borough Council, has been pointing out a certain danger that 
attends the growing practice of those engaged in London living 
out of it. Unquestionably the strain is considerable upon those 
busy men who reside at a considerable distance from their 
offices and are obliged to catch an express train every morning 
and every evening They do little more than sleep in_ the 
country, and, although they have the benefit of the fresh air, 
it is doubtful whether this is not counterbalanced by the 
increased demands on their nervous energy. On_ the 
other hand, the families of business men enjoy better health, 
and young men who live out of London probably find 
the conditions more conducive to wholesome existence. The 
fashion has made a great difference to the state of the London 
streets at night, because a great number of those who used to 
hang about until very late are now compelled to catch trains in 
order to get to their homes, and they certainly benefit by the 
change in thei habits. The criticism of Dr. Harris applies more 
to elderly people who have a great deal on their minds, and who 
ought not to be subjected to any worry that can be avoided. 


A report has just been issued by the Borstal Institution 
describing the work that is being done and the 1esults that have 
been obtained in the past year. The Prevention of Crime Act, 
which came into effect on August Ist, 1900, established State 
Reformatories, which adopted the work done for some years 
past at Borstal Prison and elsewhere. These institutions 
attempt to rescue from a life of crime boys and girls who 
have got into trouble between their sixteenth and twenty 


first years. Ihe training given is designed to enable 
the inmates to become useful citizens The association, 


which is concerned with the care of boys and girls on their 
discharge, reports that during the year ending March 31st, 1909, 
two hundred and thirty-six boys and five girls were received by 
it Iwo months later one hundred and sixty-eight of these 
were known to be doing well; seven had been lost sight of; 
twenty were ‘“‘ unsatisfactory ’’ and thirty had been reconvicted. 
These figures are not so good as could be wished; but any 
system which aims at a reformation rather than punishment ts 
a long step in the right direction. 


Mr. Winston Churchill and the three Presses who have the 
right of printing the Prayer Book, namely, the King’s Printers 
and che Oxford and Cambridge University Presses, must have 
read with a surprise that was not altogether agreeable the 
exhaustive analysis of the error made in punctuating the Lord’s 
Prayer. The Presses appointed a conference to compare the 
text in common use with the manuscript Prayer Book attached 
to the Act of Uniformity, 1662, with a view to securing typo- 
graphical accuracy; but the conference went outside their 
competence when they interfered with the punctuation of the 
Lord’s Prayez. Their proposal was that “in the Lord’s Prayer, 
wherever it occurred in the Prayer Book, the third petition 
be printed and punctuated thus: ‘ Thy will be done, in earth 
as itis in heaven.’"’ But Canon Beeching points out that they 
were correcting no blunder but making one themselves, and 
dwells on the rhythmical character of the words in the form 
in which they are usually used. The rhythm, after numberless 
experiments, was finally perfected by Cranmer in 1549, “ Thy 
will be done in earth, as it is in heaven.” It is impossible not 
to agree with Canon Beeching when he says it is a beautiful 
rhythm, while that made by the insertion of the comma is nothing 
ot the kind. Canon Beeching’s suggestion is that the Presses 
should either return upon their steps, or adopt the only other 
legitimate alternative and piint the clause without any comma 
at all: ‘* Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven.” 


Pigeon-flying has been recovering popularity to a very 
vreat degree recently, but it must have received a considerable 
check from the disaster that overtook the great flight of bi:ds 
from Nantes to Lancashire. This was one of the greatest 
competitions ever organised, and those engaged in it appear to 
have taken too sanguine a view of the weather conditions that 
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were likely to prevail. As a result, of six thousand five 
hundred and ninety-five pigeons liberated at Nantes on Friday 
it is estimated that about five thousand have been lost. 
Unde. ordinary circumstances nearly all of them would have 
been in their lofts by sunset, but only six returned that day, 
and although a few others have turned up since, the vast 
majority have probably been lost altogether. Many individual 
owners will have had a very great loss, as it is the 
practice to send several birds to compete, from five to fifteen 
being no unusual number, and many of them are of considerable 
pecuniary value. 


In these days of motors comparatively few are still 
bicyclists, though free-wheel and its added joy have come 
into vogue only since bicycling ceased to be a _ fashion. 
But those few who are cyclists still are very well aware of a 
certain change in the roads which has come to pass since 
the days when bicyclists were many. In those days we 
used to find the best riding along the sides of the roads where 
the foot-passengers went. Now, as a rule, the best and 
smoothest surface is to be found on the very crown of the road, 
between the two ruts in which the wheels of most of the 
vehicles run. If the word “rut” suggests rather too 
hardly cut a trough to be fairly descriptive of our ordinary 
country ‘roads, let us say ‘ depression.” These are 
always sufficiently marked, even on the best roads, and 
between them the crown gives smooth riding. It used not 
to be so. The crown used to be much worn and broken. Of 
course, the explanation is that the breaking was done by the 
hoofs of the horse which the motor has largely driven off the 
roads. On the other hand, the motor is much heavier than the 
horse-drawn carriage in general, therefore it marks the depres- 
sions, where the wheels run, severely. It is a point which 
ought to be recognised not only by the cyclist, but also by the 
road-mending authorities, who really need to do less work than 
they do on the crown, but more than they do on the ruts. 

THE VAGABONDS. 
’Neath the shades of gold and green 
Who cares what our lives have been ? 
As below the trees we lie 
We are equal, you and I, 
With our bare feet sunk in yvrass 
While we watch the shadows pass. 
"Neath the shades of green and gold 
Who knows what we were of old? 
Let the World go watch or weep! 
We can take our ease and sleep. 
All roads lie before us: so 
*Tis the same which road we go. . . . 

MARIA STEUART. 

Mr. Winston Churchill has stated in the House of Commons 
that he has no power to prohibit the exhibition of the Reno 
fight pictures. If that is the law, there is all the more reason 
why the public authorities in our great towns should do their 
utmost to discourage such exhibitions. The fight was a particu- 
larly horrible and disgusting one, and no human being could 
under any circumstances be the better for watching its repro- 
duction by the cinematograph, and the effect on the majority of 
the spectators would be most degrading. The exhibition, in the 
words of Mr. Lake Wiseman, “‘ has no redeeming artistic, scenic, 
educative or social value.”” Were those in authority to 
discountenance it, we do not believe that the proprietors of music- 
halls and other places in which shows of this kind are usually 
held would care to act against their wishes. Afte1 all, great credit 
is due to them for the advance made during the last ten or 
fifteen years in the character of the entertainments they provide 
for the public, and the increased refinement, far from causing 
loss, has added to the popularity of the music-halls. 


The Welsh Wye is a river which has lately been attracting 
the attention and admiration of salmon-anglers, by the remark- 
able improvement in sport which it has shown ever since the 
upper proprietors contrived to buy off the nets at the estuary 
There is no other river which has afforded a more striking 
object-lesson in this respect. It will be with less satisfaction 
that anglers interested in the Wye will hear that the lessees of 
the Crown have this year, for the first time, begun to make use 
of long drift-nets, of the self-acting kind, taking the salmon in 
a bag. We have not heard what the results of the newly- 
introduced mode have been, and, indeed, the lessees of fishery 
rights have a rather natural objection to publication of the 
exact amount of their takings; but we can have little doubt 
that these operations will effect some pretty large catches of 
salmon which, but for them, might have passed up the Wye 
and either given sport to the angler or laid the foundation of a 
future stock. 
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It is very desirable that the people who light-heartedly 
break off boughs from the trees or pull up the ferns from the 
ground when they take thei country holidays should realise 
that they are often making themselves liable to a considerable 
fine. Both for their own sakes and that of the wild beauty 
which they spoil it is well that they should recognise the legal 
aspect of their act. The Corporation of Croydon has some of 
the beautiful country which is liable to such attacks under its 
care in the sc-called Shirley Hills, which are lovely at this time 
of year, when the bracken is most plentiful and the heather is in 
bloom; and just lately the Corporation has fined a visitor 
five shillings and the costs of the prosecution for breaking off 
some shoots of fir and plucking some fern fronds. The accused 
pleaded that she was a pupil teacher taking these specimens as 
object-lessons for her class; but the plea was not accepted as 
exculpating her. It may seem rather a hard case, but if it 
serves the purpose of drawing attention to the necessity of 
letting the trees and wild flowers alone, the hardship is scarcely 
to be regretted 


A great many people who are interested in the water 
supply of country places will agree with Mr. Bryan, the chief 
engineer of the Metropolitan Water Board, that a Royal 
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Commission should be appointed to consider the whole question 
of water supplies and their allocation. The recommendation 
arose out of a discussion of the Water Supply Protection Bill 
by the Joint Committee of the Lords and Commons sitting for 
that purpose. Mr. Balfour Browne, K.C., who was called to 
give evidence on part of the Water Companies’ Protection 
Association, stated, what indeed we all know, that there is no 
property, in the present state of the law, in underground water 
hat is a comment which seems immediately to imply the 
necessity of legislation to give that proteciion; but directly 
we begin to look into the question a little more deeply we 
see at once that the answer is not at all a simple one. The 
practical difficulties seem almost insuperably great. <A 
man has a well which supplies his wants adequately. A 
neighbour digs a deeper well and the water supply in the well 
of the first man fails. It is morally certain that the second 
well-digger has tapped it. But “ moral certainty ” is an eiastic 
measure which does not suit the rigid exigencies of law. There 
is a difficulty about investigating the conditions and the flow of 
water In underground strata which is obviously very great. If 
a Royal Commission can point the way to overcome it, by all 
means let it be appointed. It is at least a case which requires 
very careful and immediate consideration 


AN ABNORMAL FULY. 


PECULIARITY of the present July is that it has 
witnessed the nesting of birds to an extent for which 
the writer at least can find no parallel. Usually the 
thrush and the blackbird have finished their domestic 
duties before the strawberries are ripe; in fact, those 

of the species most frequently discovered under the nets are 
young birds that have not yet attained to adult plumage. But 


al the moment of writing (July 11th, to be precise) we know 
of several thrushes and blackbirds with which incubation 
has not yet begun. One of them it has been exception 
ally curious to watch, because it built its nest in a 
climbing rose within a foot of a bedroom window. It is a 
thrush, and four eggs have been laid. When there were two in 
the nest one of them was tossed out by the sparrows. After 





THE KINGDOM OF BRACKEN. 








wother had been laid one was gently chipped at the end in a 
way that suggested the practice of poultry- keepers who ell thei 
for cookin it ensure that they shall be infertile. ‘The 
parrow till were the culprits, and a mimic wartare ha been 
rmg on for veral ivs between them and the thrushe If 
the sparrows would tight fair they would get the worst of it; but 
the worst of their misdeeds are mmitted in the absence of the 
ther bird lhe other cases of nesting are taking pla under 
favourable rcumstances, and are not ubjected to 
t I iv i ft rat. \ we write a more painful bird 
tragedy is reported by a correspondent who writes from the 
wild f Wiltshire There a pair of magpies built their huge nest 
in a thorn bush in June, and the young birds were hatched 
out early in’ july. Unfortunately for these little creature 
the gamekeeper, not without reason, considered their parents to 
be no better than highway robbers—or, rather, woodland robbers, 
ince their favourite booty consists chiefly of eggs, though 
young chicks are not despised. So the gamekeeper promptly 
shot the old bird lo his surprise, another pair of birds, wko 
perhaps had lost their young, appeared on the scene and promptly 
undertook the task of nursing the fledgelings; but, alas! the 


ruthless guardian of the coverts slew them also, and then an 
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extraordinary thing happened, which would be incredible if not 
vouched for by an absolutely trustworthy witness. <A_ third 


pair of birds came and undertook the duty of nursing the 
young birds. ‘Ve have no wish to harrow the feelings of out 
readers, and so will draw a veil over the fifth act of the drama. 
lt is no wonder that the magpie, in his shining garb of black and 
white, is not so fre quently seen as formerly, making his 
flig 


graceful 
t from tree to tree, or looking so cleverly as he does at a 
ective meal. Among other birds the best known of out 
migrants have borne testimony to the lateness of the season. 
We have seen it stated somewhere that the cuckoo never sings 
after July 6th, but this year he was vocal on the oth, and on the 
svening of that day the nightingale, that had been silent from early 
June, broke forth into a fine burst of melody. We imagine that it is 
not difhcult to divine the reasons for such lapses from the usual. 
he determining factors in a bird's singing are food and sunlight 

but the weather in July has not been of that hot and droughty 
character which is commonly associated with the month. It has 
been, for sunshine, more like what the birds experience at 
the beginning of their mating season than what comes at the end, 
and if the season has not been favourable for 


inything else, it 
certainly has been highly ad 


ipted to the production of an immense 
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crop of insects, so that birds to whom this kind of food is adapted 
must have literally feasted in their bowers. Nor have the 
migrants been alone in prolonging the period during which they 
are musical 

In the early mornings of the present July the air has 
literally flooded with music, until it seemed as though 
we had gone back to May. Usually about this time there is a 
vreat silence in the woods and on the fields. By far the greater 
part of the birds have done with their domestic duties aliogether, 
and only a few be'ated second broods are to be seen swaying on 
and heard chirping for food. But this year the birds 
have shown an inclination to « arry on their nesting just the same 
as will often happen in October. During St. Martin’s summer 
the rooks may often be noticed carrying sticks to their 
so that there is a legend to the effect that they are mending 
their homes against the need for them that comes in the spring. 


be en 


the bough 


nests, 


Wouod-pigeons at the same time coo, and it is not at all 
uncommon to find them sitting on eggs. But what probably 


happens is that the conditions of weather and food resemble those 
of spring, and the birds are cheated into a fleeting belief that the 
mating season has returned. We see bythe example of the sparrows 


that, given plenty of food, they will go on breeding practically 


- 
? 


j . 


ae — 
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all the year round ; at least some species appear willing to follow 
their example, and merrily pipe their love-songs in July. Others 
are too much under the force of habit. In the chorus to which 
we have listened during the early mornings of July the lark took 
no part. 

We do not know how far this might be a peculiarity of 
the district, but a month ago thousands of them were flying up 
into the blue and pouring their melody over the green corn. 
Latterly not one has been heard. The cool freshness of the rains 
has kept the country in a condition that makes it seem the most 
natural thing in the world to hear the birds singing as they do in 
the days of their courting. The unfortunate farmers do not 
perhaps share this view, because the beauty of the ccuntry is 
largely due to the uncut hay. It is a most tantalising spectacle. 
lhe mixture of sun and rain at the most critical point of the 
season resulted in as fine a crop of hay as has been seen for 


many years; but the difficulty lay in getting it in. The 
Middlesex farmers, who are, perhaps, the best hay-makers 
in the world, managed best of all; but, then, having laid 


themselves out to make hay during many generations, they 
expert at it as are the French vintners at making 


They spare no trouble, cocking their hay at night if it is 


are as 
claret. 
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not fit to stack, and preserving it from even the possibility of 
rain, while they have it in the moment it ts ready. but 
there is no other district in England where the art of hay 
making has been brought to so much perfection, and the conse 
quence is, as a very good farmer remarked the other day, that it 
is either cut and rotting or rotting uncut, a fact that detracts from 
the beauty of the landscape, since, take it all in all, the hay crop is 
probably the most profitable grown. The yield per acre may not 
be the highest in money, but then the cost is comparatively so 
small that the margin works out satisfactorily. Usually the 
colour fades from field, wayside and woodland as the song of the 
birds dies away with the approach of the dog-days; but this 
year the wild roses are just about at their best, and where the 
elder grows the trees are as white as hawthorns in May-time. 
On the fields the wild mustard gives a tint more welcome 
to the lover of landscape than to the toiling agriculturist; 
and it has been generally remarked that the poppy this year is 
considerably ahead of its usual time, lending its bright hue to 
what otherwise would be the dull green of the corn. The trees 
are heavy with foliage, probably heavier than they would be at 
any other time of the year, so dense and thick that daylight 
cannot penetrate them. 
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and the shepherd do not see the tragic side of the operation, for long 
custom has inured them to all the incidents connected with it ; their chiet 
anxiety is as to whether the lambs are in fit condition for the sales, and 
whether the ewes carry as much flesh as they ought to do. But the 
passer-by, who has not gone through the mill, has his heart touched. 
rhe nervous, pitiful bleating appeals mightily to him. ‘The strained 
look in the eyes of the ewes and their spasmodic rushing to and fro in 
search of their lost lambs remind him of mothers “weeping for their 


children.” The children, too, are no less perturbed, but their atti 
tude is largely one of expectancy. They find themselves in un- 
accustomed circumstances and surroundings, and curiosity balances 
anxiety. But it is all very short-lived. In twenty-four hours 


much of the excitement kas died down, memory by that time 
has become somewhat blurred and dim, and the attractions of a fresh 
pasture soon blot out all recollection of the day before yesterday. I do 
not mean to say that memory is altogether dead in so short a time; as a 
matter of fact, it is not, for ewe will recognise lamb a fortnight or three 
weeks after weaning ; but the pain of parting soon disappears and time 
heals quickly. Weaning on the Border takes place towards the end of 
July, both on the hills and on the low ground, most of it being done 
between the fifteenth and the twenty-second of the month. Many 
farmers have permanent sorting-pens erected near the steading, 
frequently in connection with the dipping-tub, and these are made 
use of at weaning. The ewes and lambs are driven along a 
fenced-in passage, at the end of which are two small gates, each 
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Yet, in spite of all its drawbacks, July brings us summer in 
all the height of its glory. Everywhere there isa throng of life 
at full tide—in the rank herbage of field and wood, in the 
rushes and sedges of the river, in the bracken and heather of the 
moorland. And above them are those glorious white clouds 
which belong exclusively to the month, and which, sailing over 
the landscape, dapple it with sun and shadow. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


\MONG THE SHEEP IN JULY. 


HE work of the greatest moment among the sheep in July 
is the weaning of the lambs. It is one of the tragedies of 
the farm. Nature has wisely provided that, in the animal 
world, the relationship of parent and offspring should cease 
when the latter has no further need of a parent’s care. But 
weaning takes place before this stage has been reached, while 

the maternal feeling is yet strong on the part of the ewe and the lambs 
sull run to their mother instinctively when danger threatens. The farmer 


“LONELIER THAN RUIN.” 
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opening into a separate pen. The ewes are put through one 
gate and the lambs through the other, and there they bid one 
another good-bye. From the pens they are taken to the pastures 
provided for them, the lambs being first marked with the owner’s 
initials. The ewes are given the barest fields on the farm, so that they 
may be the more readily dried off. In former days it was the custom to 
milk the whole of them for ten days or a fortnight, under the belief that 
that was a necessary part of the drying-off process. But there is no 
milking now, and nothing is lost by it. Cheese was made from the 
milk, certainly, and in those days it was worth something for home con 
sumption, but it is doubtful whether it would be relished so readily now. 
Apart from all else, however (and the labour entailed by the milking was 
great), nobody could be got to do it now, and so there is an end of it. 
As a matter of fact, the milking conferred no benefit upon the ewes, but 
probably the reverse. They were refractory members to deal with 
as a rule, and frequently suffered considerably through being 
knocked about, and the udders were occasionally hurt by _ nip- 


ping. It is found that they suffer less on the whole by 
not being milked, but being allowed to dry off on a_ bare 
pasture. A few heavy milkers need a little attention paid to 


them once or twice to relieve the congestion of the udder, but the 
number is small, probably not more, on the average, than one in every 
couple of score. When the milk secretion has stopped, those ewes 
which are to be sold as drafts in September are put on to a good pasture 
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so that they may be “fresh” for the sales, and the keeping ewes take 
second place for a while ; their time for a better bite comes later. The 
lambs intended for the auction sales are sent there immediately afte: 
weaning ; those which are kept for winter fattening and for breeding 
are treated as generously as possible. On most farms there is an 
insufficiency of grazing to enable a clean pasture to be given them, and 
“lambs’ grass” is arranged for elsewhere. To this they are taken for 
three weeks or a month. It is essential that it be “clean,” that is to say, 
that no sheep have been on it for a month or more—the longer the 
better —and it is very desirable that the herbage, though plentiful, should 
be short. Lambs rarely do well among long grass, particularly in wet 


weather. Few records are in existence showing the increase in weight 
of lambs while away on grazings after weaning. The only figures | 
know of are some which I obtained for myself a few years ago; these 
were as follows 
Increase pounds per Cost of gras Cost fer pound of 
eck each of fasted and cake per fasted live 
e weight eck, weight, 


No. 1 lot (40) receiving quarter 
pound lamb food per day in 


addition to the grazing - 1°45 6}d }°22d 
No. 2 Int (20) ditto on an 1°50 bs 64d : y17d 
No. 3 lot (20) ditto ‘ * 1°33 ‘ 64d ,°70d 
No. 4 lot (20) grazing only : 1°27 ns 5d 394d 


Che lots mentioned were average lambs out of a total of eight hundred 
and fifty. When the lambs return home the most forward of them ar 
put on to the clover fogs and seeds, and they are given artificial foods in 
addition, to push them forward for sale at Christmas, and on through 
January. Among Cheviot flocks on the hills the practice is very similar 
to that “inbye \ll lambs are weaned, that is to say, none are left to 
wean themse ves, as is frequently the case with blackfaces. On the 
smaller farms the lambs are often taken from the dratt ewes a little while 
before the others to give the drafts a better chance of getting ready for the 
September sales. In other cases, the actual date of weaning is regulated 
by the lamb sales, the ewe lambs being taken 
to an inbye park for a time, and the wethers 
for sale going straight to the mart. On big 
farms, running into thousands of acres, 
where ground is specially kept for “ hog- 
ging” purposes, the ewe lambs intended for 
stock are sent off to the hogging ground, and 
are kept there fortwo years. Attheendof that 
time they return to the original ground and 
take their place among the breeding ewes. 
The male lambs from off the draft ewes are 
sometimes kept a year on the hogging 
ground and then sold as “wethers,” or they 


are sold at once as lambs, according to 
the circumstances ruling in each case. In 
the case of blackface floc ks, the lambs are 
frequently not weaned, but are left with 
their mothers until they wean themselves 
naturally. eo 


OVER-HEATED HAYSTACKS. 

As the season seems very disinclined to 
settle down and give us some decent weathe 
for haymaking, there will prebably be many 
stacks either insuffic iently cured or carted 
in damp condition. ‘The latter is much the 
worse fault of the two, because mould is 
sure to follow ; but, whatever the cause, an 
over-heated stack is a great worry and 
often leads to serious loss. In the course 
of a lifetime I have had many stacks a 
great deal too hot, and some that have 
narrowly escaped actual firing, but feel safe 
in saying that such an extreme catastrophe 
need never occur. When a half-built stack 
keeps settling unduly, the worst mistake 
that can well be made is to weigh it 
down further by adding fresh material. I 
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once knew a case where a neighbour kept 
“topping up” a large stack, which wa 
evidently getting very warm, till it finall 
contained fifty tons of hay, and when 
thatched it looked like one of less than 
thirty. It smelt so badly that the farmer 
became frightened and sent for an expert 
dealer to test it with his iron rods. It 
was actually on fire near the bottom, 
though ultimately the burning portion was 
cut out and only about ten tons were 
completely destroyed his was a case of 
obstinate disregard of plain warnings, and 
very similar ones not infrequently occu 
through a certain false pride which forbids 
the confession of an error of judgment 
It is a common thing among farmers to 
joke and poke fun at the unfortunate neigh 
bour who has to cut a stack to save it from 


firing ; and, strange as it may seem, thi 
reluctance to face the reproach of ben 

over-hasty in carting will often cause a 
farmer to run dangerous risk Phi t 
foolish but natural feeling on his part and 


one the present writer never indulged in 
A proper anxiety to secure lis crop may 
easily lead to trouble for the owner, but | 
believe the quick man is the best off im th 
long run In the first place, over-baked ha 
is injured quite as badly as that carted 
prematurely, and much more so if proper 
precautions — are not tuken when the 
hay is in doubtful condition, In the question of what these precaut 

should be and how to apply them les the kernel of the whole matter 
the whole difference, indeed, between good and bad management. In 
the first place, common-sense would suggest that the farmer, when lhe 
knows the hay he is putting together is too full of sap for safety, shou d 
have the stack less wide than usual. He should als» provide tor efficient 


ventilation ; but there is a right way and a wrong one of doing this. | 
have never heard of a better than the very simple one of leavi 
chimneys, one, two or three according to the size of the stack This i 


done by filling sacks with hay and drawing them up as the buildin 
proceeds alter treading the hay well round them to prevent the hol 
from closing, of course leaving a vent just under, but not throu 

the thatch. If so treated, a stack may still get very warm, but it will b 


in no danger and no injury will be incurred by the process Phe wron 
way is to leave air-holes through the stack from side to. sick It is ke 
effective, forms an eyesore as long as the tack stands, and sometime 
produces mouldy hay. These air-holes are generally formed by usin 
sheep hurdles propped against each other through the centre of the 
stack, Che other alternative is to build the stack without the 
preventive measures and then to “wait and se what follow 
he stack may, after all, not get too bot, and a litthe dark brown 
hay in the centre is rather an advantage for mixed chaffing, a 


When tl 
worst happens and the farmer's sleep ts disturbed by the well-known 
threatening odour which fills the night air, then something has to by 


gives an aromatic flavour much relished by animal 


done. Some will “turn” the stack, which is not at all a good plan, 
as it is liable to heating again and the hay is never so good 
When cutting is resorted to, as must often be the case, it should 
be done thoroughly. The most effective and the easiest wa to 
cut the stack in two parts from top to bottom through the centre 
If necessary, some cross cults can be taken out of the middle Phi 
is the best cure, but preventive measures such as are above describes 
are the wisest and best in every way A. T. M 
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“HERE were not many 
houses on the moun 
tains, which were, 

more properly speaking, moor 
lands great stretches of 
country, heather-grown and wild, where Mr. James Carmichael 
had his shooting. Ann McGill’s cottage stood in a lonely spot, 
though a lovely one, and it was well known that the place was 
‘gentle’; not that that mattered, for ‘“‘ those that were in it ”’ 
were friends to Ann, who had been born and bred in the midst of 
them. Her father before her had been Mr. James’s keeper, and 
had trained her to succeed him in that lucrative post, though Ann, 
in view of her sex, was content to take ten pounds a year where 
John Henry had been given twelve. Hercottage was tiny ; so small, 
indeed, that it might have appeared to afford insufficient space 
for Ann, who was a woman of commanding stature, her hand 
some head well set on firm, strong shoulders, her limbs muscular 
ind well proportioned. Her character was cast on the same 
broad, fair lines. Ann had the seeing eye, the understanding 
heart and the tongue that knew when to be still. 

Her only neighbours for some miles round were the Doylans. 
Hughie Doylan was mountain-bred like herself. His fathers 
before him for some generations had rented the farmlands of 
Dromore from the Carmichaels, and Hughie and Ann had been 
comrades from very early days. The best of comrades, with 
every promise of becoming eventually happy man and wife. 
Hughie thought all the world of Ann, whose counsels had saved 
him from many a blunder, and whose brave spirit supported 
him when the dark mood beat him down. Many a mile had 
they tramped together over the mountains, sometimes in 
pleasant speech, sometimes in a silence that was better than 
words. They had given no pledge, plighted no troth; but 
neither had any doubt of the other. Then came a day when 
Hugh went down to a fair at Five Mile Town and when Kate 
Gargan had somewhow contrived to put the comether on him. 
She was a wisp of a woman, with red hair and a shrewish tongue ; 
in no way to be compared with Ann. There were those that 
said Doylan had a drop taken when he made the offer to marry 
her; but, sober or not, Kate saw to it that he was bound by his 
word. 

That was a hard time for Ann. She went heavily for a 
while, envying the stricken bird that had done with life, the 
senseless stone that had never known it. Then the peace of 
the mountains crept into her soul—the wide, fresh spaces, the 
scent of purple heather ; the spell of ever-changing skies regained 
their power over her, and Ann was herself again, a brave, kind 
woman, though one who had suffered wrong. She had no 
blame for Hughie, recognising that Fate had come between 
them, and refusing to hold him responsible. 

“Ann,” said Hughie, meeting her shortly after he had 
brought home his wife, “‘ yon woman has done ye a good turn. 
Sure! I never was fit to stan’ in yer shadder.”’ 

"is. 8 quare good turn she done me,” said Ann, half 
smiling. ‘“ But I'll cast no shadder on yez, Hughie avick ! 
an’ I'll be her frien’ if she’ll let me.” 

Hugh shook his head and said nothing. That friendship, 
he thought, was likely to be long in ripening, and he went his 
way with the sore heart of one whose weakness had brought 
sorrow to the woman he loved. 

___ It was not long before Kate took a hatred to the mountains 

lheir loneliness oppressed her, and she took no comfort in their 

beauty. She missed her neighbours, though half the time she 
had been, as she might have admitted herself, “ black out wid 
the lot o’ thim.” When Hughie came in to his dinner there 

Was never a scrap of gossip to be heard, and she took small 

interest in his talk of beasts and crops. She grumbled and 

Iretted, and week by week her tongue grew longer and her 






temper shorter, until the unfortu 
nate man found no peace in his 
home. 

"Tis no place at all for a dacent 
woman,” fumed Kate, one day. 

“Gad!” said Hughie, “ I’d as lief you were anywhere 
else !’’ and with that he flung out of the house and left her to 
sulk or storm in her own sour company. 

Ihe day was wearing on, but Kate was still in the sulks, 
when a strange, poor creature crept up to the door—a weenshy 
wee man, with crooked legs and a hump to his back. 

‘“ Good day to ye,” said he, as he stood in the door. 

Kate looked at him sourly. ‘‘ What ts it ye’re wantin’ ?’ 
said she. 

‘“T’m wantin’ a welcome, it seems,’ said the wee man, 
coming in and sitting down on a stool. He was as ragged as 
Robin-run-the-hedge, carried a small pack that sat awry on his 
unlucky hump, and his bare feet were cut and bleeding. 

“Some has the impidence!”’ said Kate. 

‘“Some wants it!” said the little man, ruetully. ‘ Many 
a mile I’ve legged it,” said he, “ since dawn o’ day. An’ the 
feet are worn out on me. That’s a grate little cake ye have 
bakin’ there by the fire,’ he said, looking over his shoulder 
at the soda loaf that was cooking for Hughie’s dinner. ‘‘ Maybe 
ye’d spare me a taste of ut?” 

“Maybe I'd not, then,” said Kate, with a flounce. “ Do 
ve think I'd be feedin’ all the thieves an’ the thramps that 
comes openin’ their ugly gobs at me ? ” 

“Woman, dear!’ said the humpback. “ Best shut yer 
own mouth if ye can’t keep a civil tongue in it. More be token 
the cake’s burnt on yez as black asacoal. It’s small loss to me.”’ 

‘Ve lie,” screamed Kate, but found it true enough when 
she hurried to lift it off the fire 

“Well now! It’s a pity of it,” said the stranger. “ For 
‘twas a gran’ little cake ye had there. But maybe ye'd spare 
me a drop of fresh milk. There’s the jug brimmin’ over on 
yez,”’ said he, eyeing a great brown jug that stood on the cup 
board. 

“ T’ll not give ye a dhrop, ye ill-favoured little gommerel,”’ 
said Kate, stamping her foot at him. ‘ Get on out o’ this before 
I do yez a mischief.” 

‘* Bedad!”’ said he, “‘ since the milk’s as sour as yer own 
sour temper I’m as well widout it, ivery hate! Sure, ‘twould 
poison a pig.” 

“Ye ugly, misshapen little dhivil,” shrieked Kate. “ For 
two pence I’d break the head of yez. The milk’s as swate ws 

“Taste it, alannah!’”’ said the wee man, grinning. 

She lifted the jug to her lips and dropped it on the instant, 
her face twisted into the queerest grimace. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the humpback, “ that’s a bewtiful 
face to greet. Hughie when he comes in from the mountains 
As swate as the milk! An’ I’ve a notion ‘twill stay wid yez. 
Poor Hughie! He’s the dacent, poor feller; but, bedad! he'd 
be glad to be steppin’ the roads wid me For as ugly as ye 
think me, I doubt I’m handsomer company than yerself. Well, 
well! He’d little wit whin he married on red Kate Gargan, 
an’ might have joined han’s wid Ann McGill! Goodness pity 
him! An’ for the kindness ye’ve shown me this day I'll lave 
ye that will bring yer reward.” 

Skipping nimbly from his stool, he unslung the pack from 
his shoulders, opened it and took out a small pebble. Blowing 
on it three times he advanced and flung it up the chimney 

Kate noticed with dread that although it went up it never 
fell down again. She shook in her shoes. There was something 
strange about this ragged, wee man. She wished she had been 
more civil. It was a queer thing the way the bread had burnt 
to a cinder when she had refused him a bit! It was curious, 
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too, the way the milk had turned sour in the flash of an eye 
when she had denied him a drop. She had a horrible qualm 
as she thought of the way he had spoken of her crooked face, 
and turned hastily to the cracked looking-glass that hung over 
the cupboard ‘Saints pertict me!” she cried, in an agony 
of terror. ‘Sure that’s niver meself. ‘Tis some hijjus ould 
dhivil after playin’ his thricks on me. Gad! I've a face on 
me wud frighten the King on his throne. What in the world’s 
the matter wid me?" She turned piteous eyes to where the 
little man had stood; but he had vanished, clean and clever 
Kate let one shriek out of her and threw herself down on the 
floor. She knew beyond a doubt that she had had speech with 
‘one of thim.”’ She had flouted him and sneered at him, and 
well she knew that the Shee were as ready to avenge an insult 
as to reward a kindness. 

It happened that Ann that same morning had news of a 
gang of poachers, masked and armed, who were infesting the 
country-side, and who on the previous night had fired on Mr. 
O'Donaghue’s keeper, old John Kelly, wounding him so that 
he now lay between life and death. Her informant was of 
opinion that the scoundrels were bound to lie low for a while 
after this act of violence, but he promised to convey the tidings 
forthwith to Mr. Carmichael, and spoke of raising a party to 
patrol the mountains as soon as might be. For that night, 
however, Ann foresaw that she should have to depend upon 
her own resources. She had, therefore, food for reflection, 
and so deep was she in thought as she sat cleaning her gun at 
the door of her cottage that she failed to observe the approach 
of the weenshy wee man until he stood close in front of her. 

‘Good day to yez,”’ said he, peering at her out of shrewd, 
bright eyes, set like jewels in his quaint, melancholy counten- 
ance. “ Faith! It’s a fine gun ye have there!” 

‘She is that!” said Ann, looking up in surprise at the 
sound of his voice. ‘An’ she’s one that will do her duty.” 

“ There's a pair of yez, thin,”’ said the humpback. “ It’s 
a lovely shine ye’re puttin’ on her.” 

““She’s deservin’ that same,” said Ann, smiling. “ Will 
ye come yer ways in an’ be takin’ a resht?”’ said she. “ Ye’ve 
maybe been long on the roads.”’ 

“ I’ve tramped from break o’ day,” said the little man. 

“ Ye'll Le glad of a bit o’ dinner ? ” said Ann. 

“Tis a shame to be puttin’ ye to throuble,” said he. 

“ Sorra the throuble that’s in it,” said she. “ I'll be glad 
of good company 

“Gad!” said he,“ I'm right glad of a welcome. A crooked 
wee man like meself is as apt to be given the go-by.” 

‘A man’s not to be measured by inches,” said Ann. ‘“ An’ 
he’s as straight as his wavs.” 

* That’s a wise sayin’,”’ said he, ‘* but for one wise woman 
there’s ten cacklin’ fools. I got bitter speech from yer neigh- 
bour Kate Doylan yonder. Thief an’ tinker was the best word 
she had for me—an’ she threw me hump in me teeth.” 

“Och, musha!” said Ann, “ I’d not mind what she said. 
Sure! her tongue hangs as loose as a cow’s tail. It's always 
waggin’. Worse luck for poor Hughie!” 

She made him rest in the great armchair that had been 
her father’s, and bustled about to get the dinner, talking mean- 
while of the news that absorbed her. 

“ Belike they'll be here to-night,’ said Ann. 
go off up to Dromore an’ get Hughie to back me.’ 

“ Hughie’s away over the mountains wid the black fit on 
him,”’ said the wee man. ‘“ ’Tis tin to one he'll not be in it 
this night.” 

“Gad!” said Ann. “ Thin she and I must do the best 
we can.” 

She made much of her guest and offered him one of her 
much-prized “hin eggs’’ and a cup of equally precious tea, 
but he preferred a meal of soda bread and honey tasting strong 
of the heather, with a sup of goat’s milk. He ate little enough 
for one who had travelled since dawn on his own ten toes, and 
the state of his feet filled Ann with compassion, so that she 
insisted on bathing and binding them up for him, and after- 
wards manufactured a cunning pair of sandals out of some odd 
bits of leather that she had by her. The sun was setting when 
he bade her farewell. 

“Ann,” said he, “ ye’ve no need to be troublin’ about 
the men that will be here this night. Fetch the great rope ye 
have on the top of the hin house an’ lay it over on yon green 
stone, an’ whin the moon is riz put out yer light, an’ keep a 
watch on the hill. There'll be quare doin’s, but ye’ve no call 
for anxiety seein’ you're friends wid those that walk in the mist.” 

Ann knew on the instant that he himself was one of them, 
but being well aware that the Shee resent recognition, unless 
they chose to reveal themselves unmistakably, she made no 
sign, thanked him kindly and promised to follow his advice. 
All was still. The sun had long sunk below the horizon and 
questing owls sailed in the light of the full August moon, when 
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a party of ten men armed with heavy shillelaghs and stout 
jack knives, their faces masked with crape, crept up the hill 
from the Clogher side of the mountains. They laughed at the 
idea of a woman gamekeeper, and had planned to carry Ann 
off and to burn her cottage as a crowning adventure that 
night. 

‘“‘ They do be sayin’ she’s a fine lump of a girl,”’ said Sandy 
Keogh, addressing the leader, John Mackevoy, whose proud 
position was due to his wits and not to his inches, which last 
were conspicuous by their absence. “‘ Will ye be for carrying 
her over yer shoulder or under yer arm, Johnnie ? ” 

Johnnie scowled. ‘“ Pity I hadn’t brought the little ass 
cart along,” he remarked, with acidity. ‘‘ An’ yerself might 
have drawn her in it.” 

“ There’s a ring roun’ the moon,” said Bennie Gavan, in 
his high, boyish voice. “It’s not the best. of nights to be 
wanderin’ the mountains.” 

“Quit discoursin’, Bennie,”” snapped Mackevoy. “ Yer 
heart’s as faint as the tread of a snail that has never a foot 
on it!” 

They silently climbed the steep bit of hill, unconscious 
that on the further side a great wave of mist rolled up from the 
valley to meet them. It surged forward and leapt upon them 
as they gained the crest, swallowing them at a gulp, blinding 
them, choking them, striking chill to their very marrow. 

“Tis Black Steve and his lot,” cried Bennie, shrilly. 
“ They’re on us! They’re on us.” 

“Have at ’em, boys!” gasped John Mackevoy, and in- 
stantly all was sound and fury, each man blindly and savagely 
attacking his neighbour. Sounding whacks from the black- 
thorn clubs, angry shouts and the trampling of men’s feet as 
they swayed backwards and forwards in the lust of battle. Nor 
did the mist lift while there was a whole man left among them. 
Then it rose with an echo of mocking laughter, high and trium- 
phant, and swirling, eddying in a hundred fantastic shapes, it 
rushed swiftly back into the valley. 

“Gad!” said Ann, in an awed voice when she ventured 
out to see what was the end of it all. “ It’s the neatest day’s 
work that iver I saw, though ’twas done in the night.” 

For there lay the ten men roped together in such a way 
that they were incapable of any action on their own account, 
and all that she had to do was to make her way down to the 
nearest magistrate and relate how she had overthrown them in 
single combat. It is an understood thing that secrecy ‘should 
always be observed by those who profit by the aid of the Shee. 
Ann was no boaster, but on this occasion she had no choice. 
Her course of action was forced upon her, and not one of her 
captives attempted to deny her story, to which they listened 
in sullen bewilderment. 

‘“Upon my soul, Ann,” said Mr. Carmichael, gazing with 
admiration upon the bruised and blackened countenances of 
her captives. “ You must be a descendant of Finn Ma Coul 
himself. It’s prodigious.”” And he doubled her salary from 
that day. There was not a single man in the country from 
young Bennie Gavan to Farmer James Anketell who hadn’t 
made her an offer of marriage before the month was out ; but 
Ann had loved Hughie Doylan too well to let another man serve 
in his place. 

From the day of the wee man’s visit Kate was dogged by 
misfortune. Hugh had disappeared, and was lost for seven 
long months, leaving no trace behind. ‘‘ He went away in a 
mist,’’ said the country people, gravely, when his name was 
mentioned. ‘“ An’ it’s tin to one he niver comes back. Or he 
might be back one o’ these days wid the mind of an alligator ; 
ye niver can tell at all how ‘twill be with a man once he goes 
away in a mist.”’ 

They looked askance at the red-headed woman as one who 
brought bad luck, and her twiste1 face was the subject of much 
curious comment. She was known to be haunted by the Shee. 
Wherever she went she was followed by strange pattering foot- 
steps and whisperings, and even when she crept into her weary 
bed at night her troubles were not over, for the room would be 
filled with flitting lights that danced and circled from dusk to 
dawn ; the pillow would be twitched from under her head. the 
covering torn from her shivering body, the bed would rock like 
a boat at sea, and her rest would be destroyed by a thousand 
impish devices. The cattle on the farm would hardly let her 
come near them. The chickens strayed, the pig pined, and, 
but for Ann’s neighbourly assistance, all would have gone to 
rack and ruin. 

“Woman, dear, why don’t ye lave the place and go back 
to your own people ? ” suggested one sympathiser, touched by 
Kate’s woebegone appearance. ‘‘ Hughie’s gone beyond yer 
reach, an’ this will be the death of yez.” But Kate could not 
bear the idea of returning to her friends, a poor, broken wreck 
of a woman with no husband and a face as crooked as an old 
thorn tree. 
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It was August when Hugh went away, and March was well 
on when he came back to his home. Ann had been up milking 
the cows for Kate, who could not approach them without peril 
of her life, and as she crossed the yard with her brimming pails 
she saw Hugh coming in at the gate. 

“Good morrow, Ann,” said he. 

““ Welcome home, Hughie,” said Ann. “ Ye’ve been away 
this long while.” 

“It’s not the first time I’ve bin out all night,” said he, 
smiling. 

“Och! Hughie,” said Ann, staring at him. “ Do ye 
misremember that ye wint away in a mist ?”’ 

“The mist’s lifted,’ said Hughie, indifferently; and Ann 
understood that the seven months that had meant so much to 
her and to his unfortunate wife, meant nothing at all to him. 
He was very pale and his hair had grown long, and he had a 
seven months’ beard on him, but he realised nothing, except 
that he had been out all night. 

Kate, stepping out of the door to see what was delaying 
Ann with the milk, saw the two standing talking together, and 
was filled with amazement. 

‘““ Hughie,”’ she cried, ‘“ are ye back ? 

‘“* There’s one,”’ said Ann, “ has a right to be first to welcome 


sa 
“Who'd have a right if it wasn’t yerself?”’ said Hugh. 
“ That’s a quare way ye have of talkin’, honey ! 
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Ann looked him straight in the eyes. He had never called 
her that since his wedding day 
“There’s Kate,”’ she said. ‘‘ Man, Hughie, there’s yer 


lawful wife.” 


” “ 


“T’ll never have lawful wife,” said he, “ until we’re wed. 
An’ they say that can’t be yet awhile.” 

Kate came slowly forward, half afraid of what he might 
say about her changed appearance, but he took little notice of 
her, and from that time forth she was to him simply the woman 
who kept house for him. He recognised no tie between them, 
nor did he seem to imagine that her face had ever been anything 
but crooked. And he talked openly of the day when he should 
marry Ann, though he evidently understood that there was 
some obstacle preventing their immediate union. 

Kate’s misery under this state of affairs can hardly be 
imagined. Her spirit was broken, her pride in the dust. Day 
by day she dwindled and pined, and by the blooming of the 
first wild rose on the bog she had found rest at last in the old 
churchyard at Clogher. 

Hughie and Ann were married a little while afterwards, 
and the second wife proved as acceptable to the wee folk as the 
first had been obnoxious. It was said that they came to the 
wedding, and certainly there was present among the guests a 
Weenshy Wee Man with a hump on his back who could claim 
kinship with none of the company, though he made himsel! 
agreeable to all. 


THE GRASSHOPPER-W ARBLER. 


HE grasshopper-warbler is usually accounted a rare 
bird. It is no doubt very local, occurring for the 
most part in marshy country; but it may also be 
found in dry, waste places where a rank vegetation, 
uncontrolled by cultivation, provides conditions suit- 

able to its exceedingly secretive habits, which make it appear 
far scarcer than it really is. In the Cambridgeshire Fens and 
in the Norfolk Broads it is plentiful enough, but it is far more 
often heard than seen: so much so, in fact, that there are 
many to whom its reeling song is quite familiar, but who would 
not recognise the bird if they saw it. The grasshopper-warbler 
does not sing much before the evening; but as the sun sets 
and the light grows weaker, its curious reeling song—from 
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CLEANING THE NEST—“ TAIL PLAY.” 


which it gets its name—gradually grows out of the silence and 
increases with the gloom of dusk. It is not a sound that takes 
sudden possession of the senses, like the song of the nightingale ; 
the impression is not of something just commenced, but of 
something that has been taking place some time and is only 
just realised. As to the actual nature of the sound, a poor 
imitation of it can be produced by gently blowing a whistle 
containing a pea ; but the necessity for taking breath prevents 
anything like the steady continuity of the reeling of the 
grasshopper-warbler. Unless quite near—and sometimes even 
then—it passes unheard by many ears, even as are the high 
pitched voices of bats, and I think the impression it gives ol 
having no beginning is due to this fact that it is not readily 
heard. There is a belief that this bird and the corncrake are 
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ventriloquists, a fallacy due to the fact that both birds have a 
stealthy habit of quickly shifting their position between the 
periods of their song I believe this is the true explanation 
in the case of the corncrake 1 am sure it is true of the 
grasshopper-warbler 

Formerly, when the sedge was more regularly cut on 
Wicken Fen thaa it is now, it was not unusual for the sedge 
cutters to find nests. If a nest so found contained young birds, 
the clump of sedge in which the nest was built was left standing 
for the benefit of the bird: but if it contained eggs, it was 
taken fer the benefit of the finder, who was sure to know 
of collectors willing to pay half-a-crown or more for a clutch 
ot evus 

On June 13th last I had spent the morning in an encounter 
of wits with a water-rail, and although afterwards she became 
1 much-photographed bird, on that particular morning she beat 
me Near at hand was a nest of young grasshopper-warblers, 
which had been discovered by a sedve-cutter a few days before 
fo this nest I carried my tent and camera and had very soon 
fixed them up ready for action 

I looked forward with much pleasure to seeing the reelers 
for | had never before had an opportunity of watching them at 





SECOND STAGE. 


foity-eight minutes I counted sixteen visits, six of which were 
from twenty minutes to twelve minutes to four, when the birds 





FEEDING—F/RST STAGE. 


such close quarters, and so kept a keen, look out through the 
peephole in the tent for the first approach. For the greater 
part of the first hour the young birds rested quietly in the 
nest, once or twice eagerly and excitediy opening their mouths, 
a sure sign that, although I could not see it, one of their parents 
was near at hand 

[ had my first sight of one of them at twenty 
minutes past two It was moving stealthily through the 
herbage with a green caterpillar in its mouth. When it was 
near the nest the young birds cheered lustily, but were 
disappointed, for their parent moved nervously away again 
At half-past two it, or its mate, slipped through the sedge on 
to the back of the nest and fed the young. I let it go without 
making an exposure, as I was anxious that they should gain 
confidence, which might be deferred by even the slight noise of 
the shutter on a first visit. I somewhat regretted my caution, 
for, although both birds came near several times, no further 
visit to the nest was made until three o’clock. Then one of 
them came and I secured a photograpn, and from then to 
twelve minutes to four, when I exposed my last plate, both 
birds came without hesitation ; the longest interval between my 
exposures was ten minutes and the shortest two minutes. In THIRD STAGE. 
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had quite got over their nervousness and took no notice of the 
tent or of the noises I made in manipulating the camera. I left 
the tent in its place, carefully replacing the sedge round 
the nest. 

Shortly before nine o’clock on the following morning | 
returned with a fresh supply of plates. Before I had fastened 
up the back of the tent and made the camera ready, one of the 
grasshopper-warb'ers was feeding the young, and by the time I 
had a plate in the camera three visits had been recorded. This 
was at three minutes past nine; at eleven minutes past, one, 
which I took to be the female, slipped on to the nest and 
brooded the young for a few minutes. The bird ruffled out its 
feathers and gave me a picture showing its plumage in most 
charming disarray. As the reelers came so frequently to the nest 
| made my exposures leisurely, with the object of getting good 
pictures of certain attitudes, such as different stages of the 
delivery of food to the young birds and the cleansing of the 
nest. 

The actual feeding was done rapidly, and I was lucky to 
obtain three pictures of various stages. In one the parent is 
daintily insinuating—as it were—the food into the tip of the 
nestling’s bill; another shows it further in, and in the third her 
bill is thrust far down the young bird’s throat in order to reach 
the sensitive part of the throat and so induce the action of 
swallowing. I recorded twenty-four visits to the nest in an 
hour and a-quarter. Once or twice there were intervals of as long 
as ten minutes, but occasionaliy there was barely two minutes ; 
for instance, from twenty minutes to ten to fifteen minutes 
to ten nine visits were made. In fact, so rapidly did the reelers 
follow each other to the nest with food that I could barely 
make my notes and attend to the camera. They were so alike 
in plumage that it was quite impossible to distinguish male from 
female; they approached the nest from all points, except, of 
course, on that side faced by the tent. They had no particular 
perching-point while feeding and attending to the young and 
they assumed an endiess variety of attitudes at the nest. 
Generally, under these conditions, birds are so conservative to 
a certain perching-point and attitude as to give a remarkable 
similarity to a number of photographs taken; but in this 
respect the reelers were a brilliant exception. One characteristic 
they maintained all through was their method of approaching 
the nest. This was quite unlike that of any other bird I have 
watched. They invariably crept rapidly through the tops of the 
sedge, and after feeding the young they sometimes flew away, 
but more often departed as they came It ts difficult to 
describe this action; I have called it mouse-like, and yet that 
does not quite convey the impression I received They did not 
seem to run, glide or fly, but a combination of all, an entirely 
original method of bird-progression, rapid, bewildering, charm- 
ing. They appeared to be propelled by some sort of screw 
action which enabled them to pass rapidly through the herbage 
with but litule fear of detection. How easy to understand now 
the rapid shifting from spot to spot of the reeling song; the 
fallacious hypothesis of ventriloquial powers is less wonderful 
than the actual explanation. 

One more trait distinguishing this fascinating warbler from 
its congeners while at the nest was the tail play. One seldom 
sees the tail of any bird displayed while tending the young. 
The reelers frequently spread their tails and constantly had 
them, so to speak, in action. The fan-like form of the tail 
added to the charm and gracefulness of its carriage. There was 
nothing jerky like the tail play of wagtails, wheatears and 
stonechats, but a sinuous gracefulness that seemed to follow 
every movement of the body of the bird. Some of the 
photographs show well the very distinct barring of the 
tail. This tail barring is also characteristic of other 
warblers, notably of Savi’s warbler and less distinctly of the 
reed-warbler. WILLIAM FARREN. 
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Tne GotpEN EAGLE AND Its YOUNG. 


T is a somewhat remarkable fact that extremely few golden eagles succeed 
in rearing both their young ones. Two eggs are almost invariably laid, 
but after the young have reached the age of some three weeks, one of 
them nearly always disappears in a most mysterious fashion. It may be 
merely a coincidence, but the eagles nesting in deer forests, wheré grouse 
and hares are not by any means plentiful, seem to rear two young birds 

less frequently than those nesting on or near grouse moors, where food is naturally 
very easy to obtain. No trace is ever found of the missing eaglet, and various 
somewhat fanciful suggestions have been put forth to account for its disappear- 
ance. It has been stated that one eaglet is killed by the other, or that the mother 
eagle puts an end to it herself on account of the scarcity of food. Without 
Paying much attention to these attempted explanations, the disappearance of 
one of the eaglets is a matter well worth the attention of ornithologists. A short 
time ago I paid a visit to an eyrie, situated on a giant fir tree in a deer forest, 
where a golden eagle had her eggs some time previously. Reaching the eyrie 
before daybreak, I concealed myself behind a tree and on the dawn breaking 
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had the satisfaction of seeing the eagle standing in the eyrie with wings slightly 
raised and sheltering a solitary eaglet whose head was buried in her feathers 
Hour after hour mother and child remained motionless, and in the rising sun 
were transformed to a beautiful pink, but at length the eaglet became restless, 
and about six o’clock the eagle slipped quietly off the eyrie and set out on a 
foraging expedition. 

A YounG Cock EAGLe 


Yesterday (June 22nd) another eyrie was revisited, and we found that in this 
case the eagles had succeeded in rearing both young birds. Both eaglets were 
in an exceptionally forward condition, being full-fledged, and even the feathers 
on the neck—usually the last to appear—well grown. One of the eagles was a 
female bird, and was considerably larger than the other—a young cock. She 
was very fierce, strongly resenting our intrusion and making vicious stabs with 
claws and bill. She was open to friendly overtures nevertheless, as when offered 
a piece of a grouse’s liver she accepted without hesitation, rhe young male 
eaglet was more than once nearly forced over the edge of the eyrie by the excite- 
ment of the larger bird, but appeared to be of a peaceful disposition and held 
on manfully while his companion attacked the intruders We managed to get 
to very close quarters with him and a camera was rigged up on the edge of the 
eyrie. In it were the remains of numerous mountain hares, some of the dried-up 
feet being quite in a mummified condition [wo grouse were also in the nest, 
one half eaten, the other freshly killed and only half plucked. During our visit 
the cock was seen sailing around some distance off, but he had no food in his 
talons and never once ventured near. 


THe SONG OF THE SNOW-BUNTING, 


The snow-bunting is perhaps our most handsome song-bird, though, as he 
is met with only in one or two of the most inaccessible of our highland corries, 
but few ornithologists have ever had the pleasure of listening to his song 
Lately I spent a night at the haunt of this interesting bird, and although 
unsuccessful in discovering a nest owing to a mist rolling up from the low grounds 
before 7 a.m., I was able to obtain some interesting information of the bird and its 
habits. A long and weary walk of more than twelve hours brought us to the 
nesting haunt a few minutes before midnight, and, making ourselves as com 
fortable as possible, we awaited the song of the bunting. At exactly 1.5 a.m 
the first bird was heard. He was perched on a large boulder and sang almost 
continuously for six hours. The commencement of his song was interesting in 
that it was at least half-an-hour earlier than I have ever heard a bird in song in 
this country. After sunrise we stalked the songster and succeeded in getting 
to within a few yards of him, near enough to admire the striking contrast of his 
plumage, his white head and throat and dark bill being very conspicuous. Often 
he would rise in the air and utter his song as he soared round with wings held 
V shape, much after the manner of a golden eagle when soaring near the ground 
Unfortunately, a dense mist commenced to roll up the glen, and though a change 
of wind several times checked it, yet it ultimately surged up like a giant billow, 
and rendered further observation extremely difficult We had hoped that by 
keeping the male bird under observation we might be able to discover the where- 
abouts of the sitting hen, but the advent of the mist made it impossible to follow 
the movements of the songster It was evident that the young were not yet 
hatched out, as if this had been the case the cock bird would have been assisting 
the hen in feeding them ; but as it was he seemed to be extracting the enjoyment 
of life to the full, though his song, it must be confessed, did not seem to be nearly 
so clear or full as that of individuals we heard at the same spot last season 


NESTING OF THE COMMON GULL. 


Readers of Country Lire may remember my mentioning some time ago 
in these notes that the common gull never nested on the North-East Coast of 
Scotland. On June 24th I visited a mountain loch appropriately named Lochan 
an Eoin (Gaelic for Loch of the Birds), where a large colony of these birds resort 
every spring to rear their young The loch lies very high—not far short of the 
three thousand feet level—and ptarmigan nest almost on the shores. Perhaps 
one hundred pairs of common gulls occupy the two islands the loch boasts of, 
and as we crossed the ridge and looked down at the loch, we could see the birds 
dotted over the islands like miniature snow wreaths. Until we approached to 
within a couple of hundred yards the birds took no notice of us, but then a couple 

who seemed to be on the watch—swooped towards us, calling angrily. As we 
reached the shore the whole colony rose in a body and, after flying around for a 
few minutes, settled on the opposite hillside Hoping to obtain some photo 
graphs of the eggs or young, I waded across to the larger island, but without any 
success, for there were no signs of eggs or young gulls, though many nests were 
newly built and all ready to receive the eggs Hoping for better luck, I crossed 
to the smaller island through water which reached up to my waist ; but the total 
find consisted of one solitary egg, perfectly fresh and evidently laid that morning 
It seems impossible that the gulls should only be commencing to lay in the last 
week of June, and the explanation of these empty nests is, I fancy, the fondness 
of certain shepherds for gulls’ eggs! It was noticeable that not a single nest 
was built on the mainland, probably owing to the proximity of foxes and other 
marauders. The stalker who accompanied me stated that the loch was usually 
frozen over in May, and so the gulls are compelled to remain on the lower grounds 
for quite a month after their arrival from the coast and haunt the ploughed fields 
on the river-side, in company with their black-headed brethren 


Tne Rep Deer 


At the time of writing (June 26th) most of the hinds have dropped their 
calves, and in the majority of cases these are now able to run almost as well as 
their parents. I had a tantalising experience with a small calf a few days ago 
He was found lying half concealed in a peat moss, and did not move while the 
camera was being rigged up. When, however, the black focussing cloth was 
brought into use, he evidently thought discretion the better part of valour, and 
galloped away at top speed, to the mortification of the photographer. A calf 
four days old is able to keep up with its mother with ease, and it is only when 
they are first born that they lie perfectly still. For the first day or two the 
mother only visits them at daybreak and perhaps last thing at night, leaving 
them hidden in long heather or rushes during the day. The fine warm weather 
has so far greatly favoured the hill grass, and deer are having excellent feeding 
Stags are doing very well, and many have their horns fully grown, but, of course, 
still in velvet. A stalker mentioned to me thai he once came on a deer calf 
asleep on a hill track and succeeded in capturing it The calf screamed 
loudly, and in very little time a large number of hinds rushed up and 
‘went for " the stalker, who was forced to leave the calf and beat a hasty 
retreat Seton GORDON 
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THE LANDS CURSE. 


l is one of the chief troubles of a 
farmer's life that his land shows 
a much greater willingness. to 
produce the crops he does noi want 
than to vield him those he does 
want. What a delightful state of affairs 
would exist if wheat were as easy to 
obtain as thistles, and if clover and 
turnips were as ready to assert them 
selves as nettles and couch! The farmer 
then would live a_ gentleman’s life, 
heeding neither drought nor flood, and 
caring as little for the blighting winds 
of early May as for the scorching suns 
of August He would reap without 
ploughing and harvest almost without 
sowing. 

Unfortunately, there is no imme- 
diate prospect of this very desirable state 
of affairs coming to pass, for there is an 
obstacle in the way which no one has yet 


been able to remove. ‘‘ Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake. . . . Thorns 
also and thistles shall it bring forth to 
thee. / In the sweat of thy face 


shalt thou eat bread.’ So the struggle 
began-—man on one side, and the forces 
begotten of the curse on the other and 


so it continues. The stream is poisoned 
at the source, and pure water Is never 
obtained Between that old curse and 


the countless millions who cry for 
bread stands only the farmer, manfully 
struggling to fill the mouths which, 
but for him, would be empty Viewed 
in this light—and is it not the proper 


light ?—the tiller of the soil becomes a hero, worthy to stand 


among the greatest figures of this or any 


» and calling for a 


measure of gratitude which neither kings nor princes could 


ever claim 


The farmer is becoming better equipped as time goes on 


for waging his ceaseless war with weeds. 


is greatly helping him. For instance, we 


i xperimental science 
now know that char 


lock can be killed, when in leaf, by a spray of copper sulphate, 
and this without damaging the cereal crop, among which it 
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delights to 
grow and 
where it is 
most usually 
found. Basic 
slag, by pro 
moting aluxu- 
riant growth 
of white clover 
in pastures 
and by stimu- 
lating the 
valuable 
wrasses, 
creates con- 
ditions which 
are unlavour 
able to the 
development 
of the worth- 
less herbage 
and of the 
weeds, and 
these in con- 
sequence are 
kept in sub- 
jection, if 
they are not 
killed out- 
right. 
Improved 
machinery 
makes it 
possible | for 
many of the 
seeds ot 
noxious plants 
to be sepa- 
rated from 
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those of cultivated crops before the 
latter reach the farmer’s hands, and 
year by year advances are being made 
in this direction which will eventually 
make it easier still to separate the good 
from the bad. In this matter, also, the 
Legislature has not been idle, and 
greater activity may be looked for in 
the future in that quarter, as well as 
in the local centres which carry out the 
statutes of Parliament. From many 
directions, therefore, assistance comes 
to the men whose special business it is 
to fight the forces of unfriendly Nature, 
and by and by we may hope to see the 
combat waged on more equal terms than 
is the case now. 

No clear hard-and-fast line can be 
drawn between plants which are class 
able as weeds and those which are not 
The finest sweet pea would be a tres- 
passer in a crop of field peas, and the 
flowers of a garden border would be 
ruthlessly uprooted as undesirable aliens 
if they appeared in a breadth of turnips. 
If we escape the wrath of the gardener 
by keeping out of the controversy the 
names of his favourites, we still run 
counter to many minds by naming such 
plants as daisies, buttercups, dandelions, 
primroses, wild rose and countless other 
of the annuals, biennials and perennials 
which flood the hedgerows and lanes. 
rom a farmer’s point of view they are 
all weeds, and altogether undesirable in 
pasture or plough. As regards these, 


however, the farmer's utilitarian views must yield to some 


extent to the 
amenities of rural life. 


daisies and 
buttercups is 
a delight to 
the eye, and 
a bank of 
primroses is a 
thing to be 
desired, while 
a lane with 
dog roses on 
either side, 
tangled and 
wild, is a 
welcome relief 
to the mathe- 
matical sym- 
metry and 
grievous neat- 
ness of well- 
trimmed 
hedges. But 
when the legi- 
timate needs 
of interested 
parties have 
been liberally 
satisfied, there 
remain many 
orders and 
varieties of 
plants which 
appear to be 
either value- 
less or posi- 
tively noxious. 
The former 
class we may 
ignore, tor 


claims of the beautiful and the general 


A meadow plentifully besprinkled with 
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those which may be called noxious are sufficiently numerous to 
engage the full attention of the farmer, whose attitude towards 
them is one of uncompromising hostility. 

Total extermination is, of course, the object of all good 
farmers in the case of noxious weeds; but that is a result which 
is never attained, and we can always hear the echo of the old 
judgment, “ Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to 
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thee.” It is a curious thing, when one thinks of it, that the 
plants which are most objectionable are those which, generally 
speaking, it is most difficult to eradicate ; those we want least 
of all are the best provided with the means of protecting them- 
selves against enemies and of outwitting the machinations of 
those who seek their hurt. Indeed, we feel driven, in many 
cases, whether we will or no, to recognise something which looks 
like intelligence and purpose, working in forms which in them- 
selves appear purposeless and blind. Charlock is a weed which 
would be comparatively easy to eradicate were it not that its 
seeds, being of an oily nature, retain their vitality for years, 
even under adverse conditions, and germinate freely when 
opportunity offers. Couch grass—one of the greatest enemies 
the farmer has among weeds—bears a close resemblance to 
perennial rye 
grass, and its 
leaf growth, in 
no way con 
spicuous, 
attracts little 
attention. 
But it has a 
wonderful 
root system 
which enables 
it to throw 
out long 
shoots _ later- 
ally. These 
extend for 
great dis- 
tances at a 
depth of four 
or five inches 
from the sur- 
face, and at 
short intervals 
they throw up 
new plants 
from eyes, 
which form 
starting- 
points for new 
ramifications. 
If one of these 
long shoots is 
cut into small 
pieces and 
then put in 
the ground, each piece will begin to grow independently, 
developing roots and shoots and leaves just like the original 
parent plant. This makes eradication extremely difficult and 
very costly ; in some cases, indeed, a sum equal to two or three 
rents must be spent in order to “ clean’ the land even moderately 
well. So much is this weed disliked that in the North it is 
nearly always referred to as “ dirt.” 

Nettles and creeping thistles would not be very difficult 
to clear out of pastures were it not for their lateral root growth 
and the sending up of new stems and leaves from root eyes. 
hese weeds do not greatly depend upon seeding for their pro- 
pagation, although, of course, they do seed, and root growth 
alone will keep them alive and active for an indefinite period. 
Coltsfoot, again, is a troublesome weed, which has the same 
habit of growth, and it has the further advantage of completing 
its seeding arrangements very early in the spring. Before any 
leaves appear above ground it has sent up its flower-stalk and 
set its seeds, and by the end of April or early May its harvest 
is over. The methods employed by many plants for distribut 
ing their seeds are very wonderful, and none more so than those 
which call the wind to their aid. Not only the lowly groundsel 
and dandelion, but the lordly forest tree makes messenger of 
the breeze to carry its fruit where sustenance may be found. 
lhe seeds of the lime and sycamore, the elm and ash are among 
those which are wind-borne, being floated by means of wings 
or parachutes, to which they are attached. The range of travel 
of the winged seeds of forest trees is, however, more strictly 
limited than those of the thistle, dandelion, groundsel and 
coltsfoot. On a windy day in July or August, if thistles have 
been left uncut, thousands of tufts of downy material, many 
ot them carrying seeds, may be met with, a few feet in the air, 
lar away from the parent stems. Of course, a large number 
come to ground within a hundred yards or so, but a single flower- 
head breaks up into many tufts, and a considerable proportion 
of them may reach the next parish. On a single head of colts- 
loot I have counted three hundred seeds, each of which is 
attached to a “‘ bouquet ” of fine downy hairs, fifty or sixty in 
number, and about half an inch in length. These “ bouquets ” 
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sink only 
slowly in still 
air, and the 
slightest 
breath of 
wind _ trans- 
ports them far 
and wide with 
the utmost 
ease. In 
early May 
the flight 
of coltsfoot 
down is very 
noticeable in 
those districts 
which are 
infested with 
it. It would 
be interesting, 
but difficult 
or impossible, 
to trace the 
various influ- 
ences which 
have worked 
during long 
periods ot 
development 
to provide E. Seymour 
plants, and 

weeds particularly, with the special means which each order 
possesses to secure its continued existence. A drawback 
in one direction is always balanced by an advantage in 
another. Charlock and couch drop their seeds close to the 
parent plant, but those of charlock, as previously stated, retain 
their vitality under circumstances which would cause most 
others to perish, while couch is not so much dependent on tts 
seed for propagation as on its root growth. Dandelion would 
probably disappear in the course of time if it did not have the 
help of some outside agency to carry its seeds into suitable 
ground, and the spear or “ burr ” thistle, and the sow thistle, 
too, both of which are biennials only, would be easily overcome 
but for the friendly co-operation of the wind. It is just this 
co-operation which makes them, and a few others like them, the 
creeping thistle inc luded, so difficult to eradicate, and earns for 
them the unenviable distinction of being “ noxious.” — J. C. 
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Did you hear the shepherdess, 


THE 


The young dear shepherdess, 

The sixteen year shepheriess, 

That sang in the fresh morn? 
Her feet went bare and her arms bare, and she 
Sang wildly, like a bird, her red lips wide 
Were parted. And her length of hair hung down, 
Touching her smooth cheeks, all ungarlanded., 
And as she stood beneath the apple bough, 
Its petals fell, and made her grey smock rosy, 
And touched the fleeces of the tender ewes 
That nozled her. A little lamb asleep 
She held against her breast, so that her chin 
Was laid upon the curly head of him. 

Did you hear the shepherdess, 

The shy child shepherdess, 

The brown wild shepherdess, 

That sang in the fresh morn ? 


Did you hear the shepherdess, 

The poor cold shepherdess, 

The sweet old shepherdess, 

That sang in the fresh morn? 
Her modest hooded head is downward bent, 
And on her knees, her tired hands lie clasped, 
She, sitting on a stone. The mushroom gleams 
Among the thistles and, all soaked with dew, 
The windfall apples waste upon the grass. 
What of her toil, her grey hair and her pain, 
The long years and the lost flower of her youth? 
Lord of us all, Thou who art called a Lamb, 
Mother of us all, who didst tend a Lamb, 
We know, we see, but cannot understand 
Misere nobis Agnus Dei! 

Did you hear the shepherdess, 

The young dear shepherdess, 

The sixteen year shepherdess, 

That sang in the fresh morn ? G. JAMES 
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r is difficult to look upon the French Riviera 
foreign land 
haunt of the 
the year, and it has their 
purposes. Many have gone there not merely 

hotel to hotel and spend their leisure at Monte ¢ 
inhabit a house and cultivate a garden It is the 


now be visited lt 
the numberless houses 
towns, that 
tainly have been better 
thre problem of how the 
«> that it may exactly 
Nature and history 
solved Neither the 


assimilate to the 
have given has, in most case 


loud and 


show, 


country house strikes the right 


It has been for half a century the favourite 
English during all but the hot months of 
haunt for residential 


‘relore in its 
English and residential aspect that this favoured district shall 
strikes us, when we first hope 
and gardens that throng round Cannes 
and Mentone and dot the whole coast-line betwee 
however enjoyable they may be, they 
Phe conclusion is forced upon us that 
house and garden should 
environment that 


villa of the 
French watering-place nor the ordinary run of Victorian English 
note hereabouts. 
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as a purely poor things anywhere, and here are singularly out of place, 
since the whole character both of the geography and of the 
ethics takes one back to the Italy of the past. Nor do the gardens, 
as a rule, fit at all comfortably into the landscape, or give any- 
thing like the joy to the senses that a clever association with 
such a choice piece of Nature should call forth. Here we find 
serpentine walks twisting aimlessly about mild imitations of 
English lawns dotted haphazard with African palms. There 
we see straight paths bisecting areas of rough grass in which 
flat masses of bedding-out plants are inserted in rounds and 
ovals and stars. There are certain attempts on an extended 
scale, great tracts of laid-out grounds often showing clever 
cultivation, but little taste in the design or judgment in the 
planting. In other cases we find much to interest us from the 
point of view of the florist or of the botanist. But seldom ts 


to flit from 
arlo, but to 
fully inspect 


n these two 
might cer 


be created 


's, not been there anything to satisfy the sound student of the art of garden 
Northern ing. Very few of those who have created homes in this district 


have drunk in the feeling of the rocky hillsides and of the terraced 


They are olive groves, have had in their minds the gardens of Italy or 
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have sought to link these characteristics of Nature and of 
the past with what is best in the immense new resources 
ff warden material and most intelligent in their display and 
irrangement 

fhe rule has its exceptions, of course, and it is with one of 


these that to deal More than once there have 
ippeared in these pages illustrations of the 
laid out by Mr. H. A. Peto, such as those at Easton Lodge and 
it Hartham Park. In the cases mentioned, and in many others, 

has merely been called in to add something to the existing 
rounds of existing houses. What he has done has been charm 
ing in itself, but looks just a little patchy, as it 1s not an intimate 
part of a single composition Sut in the case of the Villa Sylvia 
ind of two other houses on the French Riviera, Mr. Peto has 
had the opportunity of showing us exa tly what his conception 

is of acomplete place ; of the unity ofa house and garden where 
part is correlated to every other and where the position 
fraction, whether it be roofed or 


we have now 


English gardens 


unl character of every 
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unroofed, are as much part of a definite plan as are the rooms 
in the house itself. Nor is it merely this completeness of house 
and garden that he has had in view, but also the perfectly 
sympathetic relation of what he was doing with the spot on 
which he was placing it. It is not often that any large piece 
of ground is obtainable on the Riviera. The space between 
mountain and sea is not very great. The land is held in almost 
infinitesimal parcels, and it is often impossible to buy up a 
sufficient number of contiguous parcels to create an acreage 
that admits of anything like wasteful or even generous treat 
ment. This is especially true where the site is particularly 
desirable—close to the sea, handy of access, open to the sun. 
Che Villa Sylvia, therefore, is only one of a thousand cases where 
the question of making the very most of the plot of ground it 
stands on enters, or at least should enter, as an important factor 
in the design. Between Villefranche and Beaulieu, and only 
narrowly connected with the mainland, the Cap Saint Jean 
stretches itself out into the sea for a couple of miles. Where 
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the main road, carried high on a retaining wall, leaves only a 
Strip of ground between it and the beautiful Villefranche Bay, 
Mr. Peto’s client, Mr. Curtis, had obtained a long strip of land 
sloping rapidly to the water and sprinkled with fine old olive 
trees. Had some sort of winding drive from the high embanked 
road been contrived as an approach to the house, much of the 
precious ground would have been taken up in an uninteresting 
manner, and the house would not have commanded all its 
garden and used it as a foreground to the blue sea below and the 
hillsides opposite. Mr. Peto, therefore, in order to save every 
possible inch of ground for the garden, determined to make 
what at first appeared the disadvantage of the site the dominant 
feature of his lay-out. The east wall of the house was set almost 
against the retaining wall of the road. The porch bridges the 
gap, and the house is entered on a level with its bedroom floor. 
This helped Mr. Peto to give the house the old Italian charac 
teristics of dignity and ampleness without building a great 
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palace with elaborate architectural adjuncts such as had suited 
the habits and the purse of the princes, Papal nephews and 
cardinals of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He was 
set to create a house and garden to be comfortably lived in and 
easily maintained in the manner affected by the ordinarily well 
to-do Englishman or American Sut he desired, considering 
the place where he was putting it, to mark its evolutionary 
descent from the Italy of the past. Putting his house where 
he did, the building had to be long and narrow to suit its rapidly 
sloping ground, and there could be no light to the ground floor 
of the east side, since that was built within a foot or two of the 
embankment. Here was a considerable space of no avail for 
sitting-rooms. On the other hand, as the staircase was not 
to be a mere ascent to bedrooms, but a descent to the reception 
suite, it needed to be given presence and proportion adequate 
to its function. The staircase is therefore similar and equal 
to that of an Italian palace. It is a long and lofty space, with 
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coved ceiling divided up into coffered panels, with a line of round 


irched windows occupying the upper part of its east side, and 
facing a gallery with marble balustrade and twin marble columns 
ipporting the roof \ marble stairway of immense width 


ind easy gradient occupies the whole of its area entering 
from the hot sun and dusty road, a delicious note of coolness, 
of spaciousness, of peacefulness and of dignity is at once struck 
Nor is there any feeling of lack of proportion, of offence against 
scale, when we pass from it to the sitting-rooms The stair 
case, indeed, is the most spacious and sumptuous thing in the 
house But the reason for making it so is apparent, and the 
Italian characteristics of size and decoration are carried on 
through a great double door which opens trom the bottom of 
the staircase into the saloon, a room forty-five feet long by 
twenty-four feet wide Here we find another  coffered 
ceiling, and an extremely fine old fifteenth century Italian 
mantel-piece of which the plaster hood carries the eye 
up to the top of the lofty wall Ihe door-frames, flanked by 
pilasters with Corinthian capitals that support an entablature, 
are oO} great size and presence The furniture has been chosen 
to harmonise perfectly with the proportions and design of the 


room Both the smaller octagon table near the fireplace and 
the greater one in the centre of the room, with sixteen turned 
legs and a network of stretchers, belong to the type ol a vast 
ind sparsely furnished Italian interior So do the writing 


table of tressel shape the two great bookcases and the stately 


straight-backed armchair In the choice of ornaments, though 
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the Orient has been largely resorted to, the note of simple 
dignity, of fine, quiet form, of restrained decoration has been 
admirably maintained. When we enter the lesser—though 
still large—rooms on either side, of which the library looks out 
on to the little enclosed garden south of the house, as well as 
on to the wider landscape to the west, we find something more 
English. But if, especially in the case of the dining-room, 
English rather than Italian tradition has been resorted to, care 
has been taken that it should 
be the English of the period 
that Italy had _ influenced 
The dining-room is English, 
but it is English Palladian 
It belongs to the style that 
Inigo Jones introduced from 
Italy, and which long after his 
death was fully brought into 
vogue in England by Lord 
Burlington and the group of 
architects to whom he was 
a Mecenas. The _ pilastered 
mantel-piece. the overmantel 
with its broken pediment, the 
mullioned cornice, the coved 
ceiling, the great wall panels 
enable one to enjoy the transi 
tion between the Italian saloon 
and the English dining-room 
without shock, and the excel 
lent Chippendale furniture 
table, chairs and sideboard 
makes one feel thoroughly at 
home in the foreign land and 
very satisfied with the 
eighteenth century products of 
one’s own country. 

Although much thought 
and care has been bestowed 
upon the production of a 
delightful interior, equal atten 
tion has been concentrated 
upon the garden. In_ the 
term “ garden” let us include 
various loggias, which put us 
into intimate relation with it 
while still under cover. The 
centre of the western front of 
the house is recessed, and the 
space filled in on the ground 
floor with a triple arcade built 
of a finely varied, open-grained 
ashlar stone. It is the same 
as that which the Romans 
used for the great Pont du 
Gard Aqueduct, and resembles 
the product of our own Ham 
Hill quarries. The arches 
support a vaulted roof that 
carries the balustraded balcony 
above, while Corinthian 
pilasters give a point of 
character and ornamentation 
to the exterior. Into this 
loggia the main sitting-rooms 
open, and it is therefore both 
a convenient and an agreeable 
place for sitting out and taking 
meals. Here in the winter 
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the afternoon sun is caught, 
while in the hot days it is cool 
in the morning. From it 
flights of steps descend to the 
terrace. Its walls and balus- 
tradings are enriched by a 
succession of blooms, of which 
the most notable to be seen 
in the illustrations that repre- 
sent a late April effect is the 
beautiful single Rose Anemone- 
rose, Which needs a very 
sheltered spot to succeed in 
our country. Bignonia 
tweediana, Rosa levigata and 
the Cherokee Rose also find a 
place amid the climbers. The 
terrace is the one _ formal 
feature in front of the house. 
The remaining ground between 
it and the bay had natura) 
features, Which it was wisely 
decided to retain. The old 
olive trees, forming a grove 
fringing the rocky edge, are 
magnificent. No less striking 
are the groups of pines, which 
at one end of the ground 
overhang the water in a 
manner which would arouse 
the admiration of a Japanese 
gardener. All this tract has 
been left half wild, but flower- Copyright 

ing trees and shrubs, such as 

Magnolias and Tree Pzeonies, have been introduced, while on either 
side of the paths or broad grassways great colonies of bulbs and 
herbaceous plants fill the whole ground and produce seas of 
bloom. The Crocus, Narcissus and Anemone of the early season 
had been succeeded by the Iris at the time when the photo 
graphs were taken. Over these expanses of colour, and under 
and through the grey-green and brown of the foliage and branches 
of the olive trees, the azure sea of the bay glints and sparkles 
in the sun, while Villefranche nestles at the foot of the cliffs and 
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wooded heights of the opposite promontory. Here many a shrub 
which will not live through our winter, such as the great golden 

flowered Linum tiiginum, become great bushes. Orange and- 
lemon trees bear their bright-coloured burden, and great clumps 
of New Zealand Flax give form and rigidity to the general picture 
of graceful growths. But there is no attempt to make the 
garden merely exotic, and many a tree and plant that does well 
in our climate is here introduced, and only differs in its 
earlier, and sometimes more profuse, blooming rhe picture 
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of the little southern garden shows Pansies and Violas blooming 
so richly as to cover their foliage. 
corner, a place of privity, has its own loggia. 
as a plat with geometrical beds, the rigidity of which is much 
modified by the luxuriance of the denizens of its beds. The result 
produced is admirable. The feeling of line and of formality 
is retained, but there is no 


such as often mars 
our over tidied 
and under-cropped 
gardens at home. 
That the garden is 
made for the ex 
hibition of paths, 
edgings and earth, 
and that plants 
are to be shorn, 
sheared or cut 
down the moment 
they trespass 
beyond their 
allotted space, is a 
view which seems 
toobtain incertain 
great English 
gardens, but is 
unknown at the 
Villa Sylvia. From 
all points of view 
the house groups 
well, and forms 
part of the general 
composition. The 
ashlar contrasts 
vet harmonises 
with the un- 
wrought stone- 
work of the 
ground-floor walls 
That is of a 
charming green 


Sopyrigkt 


rhis little garden, a retired 
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copper-tinged hue, and came from Napoule, near Cannes. The 
quarry was disused, but Mr. Peto had it re-opened. The upper 
floor is stuccoed with the rather rough finish locally known as 
‘ Crépissage,”” and here many of the windows are deeply re- 
cessed in the great thickness of the wall, leaving a considerable 
space between the glass and the delicate little double-arched 
openings designed in fifteenth century Italian manner, and 


having shafts of 
Pierre de la Royat, 
a beautiful marble- 
like stone which 
polishes like green 
slate. The great 
eaves of the pan- 
tiled roof widely 
overhang the walls 
in the Southern 
manner, and from 
it rise the plain, 
plastered chimney 
shafts, from which 
the smoke emerges 
through the side 
openings, the tops 
of them being 
roofed in the same 
manner as_ the 
house. Thus we 
get a house of 
which all the 
forms and all the 
materials perfectly 
fit in with the 
nature and tradi- 
tion of the country 
It isa house which, 
if you really know 
and appreciate 
that country, is 
the one you 
expect to find, 
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which seems to have grown out of the soil and not to have 
been contrived elsewhere and for another purpose and plumped 
down thoughtlessly in an environment that does not admit 
it to its sympathy but evidently cold-shoulders it. The 
long harassing of this coast by Saracen pirates prevented 
any large or serious development of settled architecture, but 
it was Mr. Peto’s aim to create something in the spirit of what 
might have been found had the district had a more prosperous 
past. He has succeeded so well that a French artist exclaimed, 
“You have realised the sentiment of our land!” The Villa 
Sylvia and its gardens are as right where they are on the Azur 
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coast as they would be wrong in England, just as a Cotswold 
manor house or an old Kentish farm would be ill at ease on the 
Mediterranean shore. The Villa Sylvia, therefore, marks the 
determination of the best modern architects and modern de- 
signers not merely to create a thing beautiful in itself, looking 
enticing on the drawing-board, but beautiful rather because 
of its subserviency to a larger and "wider effect, because it 
consents to discipline, because it belongs to an organised whole, 
to which each part is a concomitant of the other as much as 
are the body, head and limbs of a human being. We are getting 
more and more to see this principle well carried out in England, 
and it is agreeable to our national vanity to find that its best 
and most satisfying manifestations on the Riviera are due to 
the initiative and taste of an English architect. Fi 
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O my thinking the most attractive dwelling in Sutton 
Street is the old Manor House. It stands next to 
the church, and there is a wicket-gate opening from 
the garden into the churchyard. In front is a sloping 
lawn equally divided by a broad paved path having a 

mulberry tree upon the right hand and a drooping ash upon the 
left. Surrounding the trunk of each tree is a wooden seat, 
calling up visions of fragrant tobacco, of a cool drink, of quiet 
rest in the shade of a summer afternoon The wall against 
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the causeway is low and old, with wallflowers growing from the 
chinks between the coping-stones Two stone pillars surmounted 
with spheres support a pair of wooden gates painted white, 
which slope to meet each other and form a pleasant curve. 

rhe house itself is of the most homely simplicity. It has 
never grown or put forth wings, but remains in the form it took 
three centuries ago. The door is of oak, studded with nails, 
hanging by a pair of iron hinges wrought into a flowing pattern. 
The old latch is still there, and the heavy ring by which it is 
lifted serves also the purpose of a knocker, although there is an 
iron bell-handle hanging at the side. Above the door is an 
heraldic ornament, just a shield and mantling carved on a large 
flat, square stone The windows, two on each side of the door 
and five above, are all of a size, with overhanging labels and 
upright bars between the mullions to support the small leaded 
panes. A well-pruned pear tree spreads over the whole of the 
western end. 

In the barton, on the side away from the church, is a large 
thatched barn. The great doors, although fairly sound, are old 
and weather-stained. The thatch is smooth and brown. You can 
see the yellow stacks in a mow-barton behind it as you pass 
down the road, and in a paddock close by is a dovecote. You can 
glimpse the orchard and the tall mud wall with a little ridge of 
thatch to keep off frost that encloses the garden at the back of 
the house. It is the sort of place which tempts one to go a-prying ; 
but scarcely had there been time to observe these details when 
a tall, broad-shouldered man stepped out of the gate. He was 
plainly dressed in a Melton jacket, riding breeches and gaiters. 
A white stock enhanced the brilliancy of his florid complexion 
Seeing a loiterer he nodded. 

‘Good morning. Fine morning.” 

I recognised Mr. William Purchase, a substantial yeoman, 
whose grandfather had bought the Manor Farm about half a 
century ago—a man well known in the neighbourhood, whose 
stock takes prizes at all the agricultural shows. 

“T was admiring the old house,” said I 
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Copyright ASCENT TO THE FRONT DOOR. “Cc...” 

“Oh, well! A useful, plain place.’’ He spoke in the 
off-hand manner of a man too proud to praise his own 

‘ You have a very fine old barn.” 

“Walk up. Walk up and see it, if you will.” And he 
turned back while speaking and led the way 

Mr. William Purchase is a substantial man That 1s the 
adjective by which I have since heard him described by all the 
country round, and it fits him as the cup fits the acorn — It is 
not intended to depict the weight and dignity of his person 
There are other phrases more suitable ior that occasion. For 
instance, ‘‘ A fine upstanding man, a trifle red about the gills,’ 
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or, ‘* A man like a church tower,”’ would either of them find more 
favour as a means of identification Ihe word substantial 
refers only to the solid foundation of prosperity upon which 


Mr. William Purchase stands. For he comes of a long stock 
of yeoman ancestors, and Sutton Manor House, the barn, the 
dovecote and the land he farms are all his own. Mr. William 
Purchase is able to take care of his own Although little over 
forty years of age, he is so much of the old school that he cannot 
even buy at a shop without hoping for an abatement *“ Come 
come. Your lowest price, mind And remember William 
Purchase is a ready-money man.” 

He opened one of the barn’s doors and we went in and stood 
on the old threshing-floo1 He pointed to the roof * All 
chestnut —all chestnut wood to keep away the spiders,”’ said he 
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| suppose many years have passed since threshing was 
done on this old floor ? ’ 

‘ Not altogether,” laughed he, “ for I have once or twice 
in the last ten years threshed out a bit o’ rve with the flail to 
sult my own convenience. And may again, for all I know, 
please God.” 

We'came out ot the dim barn into the daylight 

- 1 : P 

A brilliant idea flashed upon the mind of Mr. William 

Purchase 
! was just starting to walk out round when I fell in wi’ 
you. Would you care to just walk out round like ? ” 

[t is the summit of quiet open-air enjoyment “ to walk out 
round like.”’ 

We passed through the orchard. so cunningly planted that 
whichever way the eye looks it finds a glade. There was a 
ragged missel-thrush’'s nest with eggs in the fork of one of the 
trees. Chaffinches were singing on the branches. and long 


tailed tits flitted from twig to twig. A gander and four white 
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geese came towards us, one of them with an early brood of little 
yellow goslings at her tail, stretched forward their long necks 
and hissed. A sow with a litter of about a dozen grunted and 
with slow deliberation moved away. 

‘| should like to see all my stock every day of my life,” 
said Mr. William Purchase as we walked along. “ But it 
can’t be done. There’s so much public business now—County 
Council and one thing and the other. I’ve given up the Board 
of Guardians. Ha! ha! Miss Cann, a lady up here, is returned 
unopposed. I am not myself against a woman—or even two 
with a seat upon a Board. A woman can at times be very 
useful—-very useful indeed. But not too many—not too many 
not too many.” He repeated the words with increasing emphasis 
as he considered the awful results of a superfluity of women on 
a Board. We had come to a 
stile in the orchard hedge. 
He paused with one leg over 
the rail, shook his head, and 
said in a deep impressive tone, 
“That's the danger There'll 
be the very devil to pay if we 
should ever get too many 

We walked across a piece 
of winter wheat fresh and 
green as grass. <A_ skylark 
soared over his future nesting- 
place, but his carol was brief 
compared with his summer 
song. We stood on the bank 
and glanced over the hedge at 
a piece of spring wheat. On 
the broad expanse of one field 
the eye could just detect the 
springing crop in drill, like a 
thin green thread in a striped 
pattern. 

“Went in wonderful well, 
to year,” said Mr. William 
Purchase. There was no old 
bird-keeper. There were no 
rooks. In the middle of the 
ground was a “ mommet,” and 
close by, as it appeared, an 
inverted tin bucket, trom 
which came a sudden explo- 
sion and a cloud of smoke 
“Spring gun. Go off every 
twenty minutes,” explained 
Mr. William Purchase. ‘‘ Now, 
rooks be artful birds. They'll 
soon get used to a mommet. 
They'll go and pitch on his 
head. And they’re soon back 
after the report of a gun if 
they don’t see any man. But 
that smoke do prove it gospel 
They've got to believe when 
they do see that smoke. How- 
ever, this'll pretty quick be 
up out o’ the way o’ the 
birds, come a nice warm shower 
upon it.” 

Over a five-barred gate 
and we came upon a broad 
rough slope. Here and there 
were clumps of gorse, and the 
linnets had returned to them. 
Three pairs of lapwings rose, 
circled over our heads upon 
whirring wings, turned, dropped in the air and flew away on 
a broad circuit over the arable grounds. On the ground in 
all directions were patches thinly bestrewn with hay, remnants 
of many feeds, the trusses having been civided so that the 
weak or the meek might fare as well as the strong and trucu- 
lent “ Now I fancy,” Mr. William Purchase paused on the 
word with an affectation of modest doubt, “I can show you 
a little lot of promising young stock ”’ 

The beasts were standing all around, quiet, placid, with a 
lazy contentment begotten of the sunny warmth shed down 
upon their backs out of a clear spring sky 

“ There! There!” pointed Mr. William Purchase ‘“ That 
white-faced one—she’s a very likely heifer now. And the red— 
she really ought to make a very handsome beast. She did. 
With luck—that is to say, with luck, of course.”’ 

Thus we strolled round looking at one after another. 

“Count ’em,” said Mr. William Purchase. 

“ Thirty-seven.” 
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“ That’s right. Seven-and-thirty. So none has_ taken 
wing in the night. Come along. There’s a few colts in this 
paddock. They've had a bit of corn through the winter over 
in the shed. Nothing much. Nothing much. Well, the bay 
ought to make a useful mare. But hark! There’s Sutton 
Church clock. There’s just time to go into Little Croft and 
see my ewes and doubles. Then you'll walk down and take 
pot luck with Mrs. William Purchase. Yes, you will—yes 
you will.” 

All the parish of Sutton slopes towards the south, but the 
Little Croft is the sunniest field there is. 

“Ha! Ha! A man from town came in here with me 
one day,” laughed Mr. William Purchase. ‘‘ What breed of 
sheep is this? Why, they all have twins! But I put the 
doubles here. Little Croft is a fortnight earlier than any place 
I’ve got. See how green it is. There’s a nice bite o’ sweet 
grass already, and we feed ’em well in the troughs there.” 

All around was bleating of every conceivable note and 
pitch. From ewes which had lost a lamb, and from thirsty 
lambs that were looking for their mothers. Lambs were racing. 
Lambs were frolicking. Lambs, sound asleep, lay stretched 
out as if they were dead. Lambs, one on each side, went 
butting their heads into a milky sweet-smelling udder, sucked 
and wriggled their tails with delight. 

“ There!’ cried Mr. William Purchase with enthusiasm 
“To walk out round like—of a fine morning—to look at stock 
all contented—all doing well ’’—he threw back his head and 
made a rhetorical pause between each word, “ is—my 
delight. Come along down to house. 

Yes, you will. Come along.” 

There is no limit to the spontaneous 
hospitality of Mr. William Purchase. | 
lunched from a portion of a capital 
lamb’s-tail pie left over from his last 
evening repast. WALTER RAYMOND. 


FRAGMENT OF AN. 
HISTORIC HOUSE. 


OARSTALL TOWER, of 
which the accompanying 
photograph gives an excellent 
idea, is the remnant of an 
ancient fortified house which 

has never been bought or sold. It is 
situated in that western nodule of 
Buckinghamshire which pushes out 
into Oxfordshire. Over it is spread the 
royal forest of Bemmwode, of which Nigel 
was forester when Edward the Con- 
fessor was King. Wn old tradition has 
it that this Nigel, having slain ‘a tre- 
mendous wild boar, the terror of the 
inhabitants,” presented its head to the 
King and received a grant of land in 
return, whereon “he built a mansion 
called Borrestalle in memory of the 
slain boar.”” More romance than science 
enters into the composition of this bit 
of etymology; but a carving of the late 
medieval period giving a plan of the 
house and estate with the boar’s head 
episode depicted in the foreground has 
ever been a treasured possession of 
successive owners, and was engraved in 
the third volume of the “ Archzeologia,” 
itz Nigels appear at Boarstall in early 
Plantagenet days, and an inquisition 
held in 1266 declares that William Fitz 
Nigel and his ancestors held the land 
and the office of forester of the King 
before the Conquest “ by the horn which 
is the charter of the forest.” In Henry 
VII.’s time Sir Edmund Rede, de- 
scendant and successor of the Fitz 
Nigels, bequeaths to William Rede, his enc 
son and heir, among other goods at 

Boarstall, “the great Horn, garnished with silver and gilt, 
which the King gave to Nigell the forester of Bemwood, and 
which he desires his heirs never to alienate, under pain ot 
excommunication.” The threat has long lost its terror, but the 
desire was ever respected, and the horn, though not, indeed, of 
so early a date as the eleventh century, as Sir Edmund supposed, 
has come down to our own times. Licence to crenellate Boarstall 
was granted in 1312, and the remaining tower must have been 
the gatehouse to a set of fortified buildings which, so late 
as Charles I.’s time, was of size to hold a_ considerable 
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garrison, and of strength to repel every attempt of Fairfax to 


take it by force. It surrendered on honourable terms in the 
summer of 1646, after Charles had abandoned Oxford and put 
himself into the hands of the Scots. Then its owners returned 


and repaired the damage, and in due course some of the 
characieristics of a Restoration home were given to it. As such it 
appears ina view by Burghers taken in William ILI.’s time. 
rhe Tower, approached by a bridge over the moat, stands by 
itself. Its archway leads to a large gardened enclosure, with 
terraces and alleys, parterres and plantations, in the midst of 
which rises the house, whose Gothic character, though not wholly 
understood by the Palladian-minded artist, is evident. The 
entrance through the porch behind the screens, the hall with a 
wreat outside chimney, the parlours beyond and the offices on the 
other side of the porch are all there. When Burghers made his 
drawing Boarstall was in possession of the last of its owners in 
whose veins ran the blood of the Fitz Nigels. Eight times, since 
Sir John Fitz Nigel died in 1289 leaving an only daughter, had 
the estate passed to heiresses, of whom the last was Mary, 
daughter ot Edward Lewis of Van in Glamorganshire. Now 
even distaff descent failed. Mary Lewis took unto herself four 
husbands, but leit no child. rhree of her husbands were 
cousins and connected with her paternal county of Glamorgan 
They were descendants of William Aubrey, of an ancient 
Breconshire family, a law professor at Oxford and Master 
of the Court of Requests under Elizabeth. [wo of his 
grandsons, Sir John Aubrey of Llantrithyd and Sir Nicholas 
Kemeys of Cetn Mably , both in Glamorgan, obtained baronetcies, 
and Mary Lewis's second and third husbands were the second 
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and third baronets of these hous » W ile the fourth was anothet 
of the Aubreys. Childless herself, she settled her patrimony and 
her heirlooms, including the famous horn, ‘*charter of the forest,” 
upon Sir john Aubrey’s son by his first wife. In a female 
branch of that line it has descended to our day, but in the time 
of Sir John, sixth and last baronet, it ceased to be a residence of 
this family. 

Sir John was “a good landlord, a zealous friend and 
a gentleman of highly polished manners.” But he did not 
care to dwell amid Gothic surroundings, and so “ he demolished 
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\ BOOK OF THk WEEK 


Life-histories of Northern Anima The Mammals of Manitoba 
| tl | 
N this book a important departure is made from the 
ustial practice m ritti the natural lustor ol the larger 
mammal Previousi thes have been tucied by two 
different classe first, bi portsmen, and secondly bi 
museum naturalist It is true that the bi ime-huntes 
cannot and neve TH attempted to confine himself to the 
busine ot hootin Indeed, it ts impossible for him 
to attain minence mm =s that port ithout devotin a 
ery considerable imount of time to the tudy of — the 
habits and characterist of lus quart But Mr. Ernest 
Thompson Seton is not a sportsman im the isual accept 


ince of the term What he ha clone hia been to apply 
to the larger animals the ystem otf observation carried to 
perfection in this country by men like White of Selborne, Isaac 
Walton and Richard Jefferies, and in America by Thoreau and 


Burrough In his early life Richard — Jefteri went out 
to kill In later te he obtained lis pleasure trom simply 
watching not only small thin like the stoat and the weasel 
but rabbits, hare partrichy phea ant ind other creature 
ol th ume list the novelty of Mr. Seton's book ts that le 
has done tor the deer family the bears and other large animal 
1 the Canadian oodlana vhat Jefferies did for the smaller 
launa that he found in the fields around Coat But, further 
Mr. Seton has proceeded with a philosophical intention, the differ 
nee between science and philosophy as far as this goes being 
that where the lentilic mantis content to know, the philosophes 
ittempts to draw large mlerencs the principle on which Mr 


Seton works is that there is nothing in man which has not, at 
least, its rudiments m the lower animals, and, theretos in) 
describing the latter he, in addition to the or¢dinary scientifi 
classification, applies terms of deseription that have previously 
been almost solely confined te mankind. Hitherto the student 


of such wild life as the book treats of has been content with 


measurements and concrete fact Mi Seton onsicet tha 
ociability of each of lis subjects, its amusements and what 
he calls its marriage custom Elen antitation, trainme ot the 
young, love of the beautiful are other points from = which le 
views the animal. His plan has resulted in a book of extremely 
interesting reading, whatever may be thought of some of the 
author's opinions or example, we are not convinced that 
there is anything in the animal kingdom which can be 
vccurately described a suicice fhe instances given by 
Mr. Seton ar first, that of an orang which “ dashed 


it own head avainst the floor violently and repeatedly 
in a fit of jealous rage Obviously this does not prove 


his case The second is that ‘* Wolve ulfering the pain of 


poisoning often bite their own | and flanks.”” The question 
here is whether the woll is not seeking for the cause of the pain 
and tryang to remove it Biting its own legs and flanks is not 
necessariy attempted cick Lh third case is that of a 


black bear, which, according to Mr. Richard Kearton, *‘ owing to 
stronger fellow prisoner getting all the cakes thrown into 


their den, bit its own paws.”” In all these cases it seems to us 
Mr. Seton is travelling beyond his brief We ate always 
inclined to be extremely sceptical when a writer pretends to 
uiterpret the intention or meaning of an animal’s actions. He 

extremely likely to credit it with more meanine than 
it possesses There is an abundance of material at his 
lisposal which he can write about positively and without 
peculation Ihe author has lived much in the wild 
and he writes of what he saw there with intimacy and 
familiarity In such a subject as “‘ Mating” he has an abund 
ance of material for working out the relationship between 
the lower animals and man There is in both every kind of 
alliance. Promiscuity in the earlier stages of dev lopment was 


probably as common in the one as in the other. _ Breeds of 
animals have in the course of time developed customs of their 
own. Some mate for life and some fora season. Some males 
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not a mansion but a mere gatehouse, and there is nothing 
pecially Edwardian about it. Its walling and its arrow-slits 
may well belong to the fourteenth century; but the alterations 
nade in the time of the Dynhams (the first of whom married the 
Kkede heir ibout the middle of the sixteenth century, and the 

of whom left it to his heiress in 1634) largely obliterated the 
more marked features of the original building, and make the 


issignment of an exact date difficult. It is wiser to call it an 
teresting relic of the Gothic age, much modified at a time when 
the Renaissance spirit held full sway. i 
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have a harem and others join themselves to one female only, 
and keep to her either for the season or for life Again, 
the sanitary rules which have been adopted by human 
society undoubtedly are shown rudimentarily among the lower 
uuimals. Mr. Seton refers particulariy to the communal midden 
heaps of the voles, the daily cleansing of the wolves and the 
wonderful dry earth closets of the poeket-gophers. It would 
be impossible in the limits of a short review to make special 
mention even of the important chapters of these two volumes. 
We prefer to take a single chapter, that devoted to the grizzly 
bear, and to show from it how the author did his work 
First of all, you have the weight, measurements, colour and 
form, particulars about which we expect im every natural 
history Its range is described with a great thoroughness, 
in which Mr. Seton exhibits a pretty full knowledge of con 
temporary literature on the subject. Indeed, it may be said 
here once and for all that the book is a combination of the 
results of personal investigation and of wide reading. He goes 
on after treating of the environment of the grizzly to deal with 
its power of intercommunication. This is done first by cries, 
ind secondly, according to our author, by the use of bear trees 
or signposts. He quotes with approval Hornaday’s statement : 


On the trees we saw where veral of the rubbing Bears had bitten the 
trunk h gh up, tearing the bark open crosswise We also found, on some, raking 
law-mark cross the bark Charhe Smith iid that the tooth-marks are 
ilways made by the Grizzlic md the claw-m irks by Black bea 


Of course, there can be no doubt about the fact, but ascribing 
an intention to the bears’ action ts speculative. In _ regard 
to mating, one male mates with one female and they continue 
together for a month or more, then part for good. In regard to 
tlre subject of gestation, ete., Mr. Seton follows the common 
sense method of getting his facts from the Zoological Gardens. Of 
the bea.’s food, its den and its trail the author writes with com 
Phe grizzly has its own pathways through the 
woods and difficult places which it will use for years. In going 
up a bank or over logs it will put its foot into the same tracks 
each time until they become a kind of stairway. The speed of 
the grizzly may be judged from the fact that in the spring, when 
the ponies of the Indians are poor after wintering out, they 
lrequently become a prey to the grizzlv. Townsend tells of a 
wounded grizzly that closely pursued a man on horseback for 
half a mile snapping at the horse’s heels, and would apparently 
have effected a capture but for a volley fired by the fugitive’s 
companions In regard to sanitation, the most interesting fact 
is the delight of the grizzly in its wallow. On this little-under- 
tood subject of wallows the book deserves to be consulted, as the 
author has a keen interest in them and wherever possible has 
described them 

Ihe beaver affords the best exercising ground for the 
author's favourite principle. It is a very advanced animal 
from every point of view except that of intellect The best 
that can be said about it is that “ while of a low general 
mentality, the beaver has a wonderfully developed instinct 
for the building of dams and waterways.’ Mr. Seton mentions 
many of the less widely-known characteristics in which the 
beaver shows that it has made progress. It intercommunicates 
freely, partly by voice, and partly by the splash signal. “ At 
once on discovery of danger each beaver gives a great slap with 
its tail and dives. This is understood by all and repeated by 
all as they dive.’” Hunters on the Nvyarling River say that 
when a beaver dives without slapping it Is a sign of its having 
had a mortal wound. Its mud-pies form a third method of 
communication, As is well known, it secretes a substance 
named castor It will do this and cover the substance over 
with mud, and this is a signal to all the other beavers that pass 
that way. In mating, the beaver is a strict monogamist, 
although the dam forces the male to move out and keep 
away just before she is going to have young. The beaver 
has progressed as well along the lines of sanitation. The 
lodges are kept scrupulously clean, as if the animals realised 
the necessity of hygienic arrangements when in a com- 
munity. It is an animal that stores its food like the 
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emmet and the bee. Thus the beaver possesses in a rudi- 
mentary form many of the characteristics that are called 
virtues in human beings. It cuts down wood and _ builds 
a dam, it saves for the proverbial rainy day, it believes in a 
healthy home and each pair are a model of conjugal fidelity. 
Our comments will show how the author differs from the great 
bulk of the other naturalists who have dealt with the same 
subject ; but they scarcely give an idea of the exhaustive and 
careful manner in which the facts about each species have been 
collected and marshalled in due order. Mr. Seton’s familiarity 
with his four-footed friends is nowhere more evident than in the 
delightful sketches with which the various studies are illustrated. 
In most cases they not only show the animals, but also thei1 most 
characteristic attitudes. The book is worthy of being placed 
in every library as a standard account of the mammals of 
Manitoba, and probably in the future will be more prized even 
than in the present, because, like a thread running through his 
narrative, there is the lament always cropping up that the 
most picturesque and interesting of the Canadian fauna are 
either being greatly reduced in numbers or are in peril of 
utter extermination 


A CLEVER STUDY 

Vera of the Strong Heart, by Marion Mole. (Melrose.) 

THIS is a “ one-character"’ book. The massive Vera dominates it. At first 
sight we do not love her. We feel a sneaking sympathy with the embittered 
Ralph when he describes her as “ a brute of a girl.” Yet her hovesty and un- 
selfishness gain upon us, and when we see her in the midst of the strange Carshalton 
household, with the paralytic rake, Lord Carshalton, as its nominal head, the 
erushed and gentle Lady Carshalton floating in and out, the feminine, pretty 
little Evelyn walking open-eyed upon her fate, and, above all, the extraordinarily 
cold twin brothers, whose love for each other, divided for a brief period by Cedric’s 
feeling for Vera, sweeps back eventually to the obliteration of all else, especially 
their enemies—when we see her in these surorundings we acknowledge in het 
a real heroine. It is an unusual book. It is certainly improbable, but by no 
means impossible. Swift and undetailed, it gives the impression of having been 
conceived and written in one inspiration, without delay or meditation. It 
maintains an odd detachment throughout; a ruthlessness of description, an 
unswerving course towards its tragic end But that end was inevitable. It 
is not possible to conceive of an ordinary normal career for two such boys as 
the twin brothers, the one all mind, the other all body ; both blank with such a 
cold completeness of brutal indifference to all save each other, both inheritors, 
and even treasurers, of the dissolute Carshalton temperament and its curse 
rhey are drowned together, having “‘ chucked domesticity,” as their fathers 
did before them, far from the old castle where Evelyn and Vera are awaiting 
their hour of trial 


BENEDICK, THE MARRIED MAN 

The Book of a Bachelor, by Duncan Schwann. (Heinemann.) 

THIS flippant and highly interesting narrative concerns the doings and medita 
tions of a young man “ about town "—a young man with an irresistible sens« 
of humour, which he never attempts to conceal, a kind heart, which he cannot 
conceal, and a very sensible head. He is really witty. He will describe, with 
a faint, dry smile, an incident that makes the reader give a sudden involuntary 
shout of laughter, and then pass on composedly to something else, as though he 
had done nothing worth speaking of. He never gives a woman away, and never 
tails a friend If he gives a friend away it is invariably for that friend's good ; 
and we will permit ourselves the observation that if he ever fails a woman it 


is for his own. He is up in the movements of both the “smart” and the 
‘** Bohemian "’ set, and dips, himself generally unmoved, into whichever happens 
to move uppermost for the moment. A knack of gay description, another knack 


of very clever characterisation (so that everyone he talks of is a real person) and 
yet another knack of unfailing good taste—these three things make his ingenious 
narrative most amusing reading. He never leaves off pondering and philoso 
phising on matrimony ; and, for the matter of that, no more does anyone else 
All the young men in the book are engaged either in rushing upon it “‘ unadvisedly 
with their lips”’ or in fleeing from before it with paling countenances. All the 
young women fall in love, simply and sweetly—Cynthia more delightfully than 
any of them. But that Gerald Hanbury’s worldly good sense leads him wisely 
and rightly to choose Audry Maitland for his love and his wife no one can doubt 
Cynthia herself did not, and if we leave Cynthia with a pang of regret, so did 
Gerald Hanbury. One of the few serious notes in the book is struck in the 
deification of journalism, which is here depicted as worthy of the full powers of 
the greatest souls and as being inextricably linked with romance. Far be it 
from a journalist to quarrel with so noble a conviction—yet the irresistible 
reflection arises in spite of one’s self that, outside a story, there are occasions 


” 


“when few things could be further from the same 


THE REAL THING 

The Brassbounder, by David W. Bone. (Duckworth.) 

THIS book of Mr. Bone’s is sheer good writing It is the story of a 
sailing barque’s voyage from Glasgow to San Francisco and back It has 
no story or plot; it is little but description, yet from cover to cover it is the 
result of a mind watching and eyes seeing things that thousands have seen before 
and never said as this sailor says them. The most promising thing in the book 
is its complete lack of self-consciousness. Self never intrudes at all. The boy 
hardly comments on the finer things, the sad things, the stern things he tells 
of. It is the life of the sea and is heart, not his, that he lavs bare And one 
comes to love the old ship he sailed in, and to thrill at her perils and shout over 
her victories, and to feel as he felt when he sees her laid by at last, her romance 
ended, her story over, “ out of date and duty,” her sailors superseded by the 
“steamboat men, who cannot understand.” Some of the chapters it is im- 
possible to read without that choke in the throat with which one watches, in 
words or in deeds, the progress of a gallant fight. After Forty Year 
is the best of the lot. Even the “ old man’s” indomitable courage broke down 
before the horror of that moment it tells of, when the ship answering in the fog 
turns out to be the echo of their own siren from the cliffs of an advancing ice 
field, on which they have sailed too close to get away. 
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BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 

Martin Eden, by Jack London. (Heinemann.) 

THERE is in the human hero of this book of Mr. London's something of the 
same elemental simplicity and strength that there is in the animals to which he 
gives individuality elsewhere. By the sheer force of this strength and simplicity 
Martin Eden rises from the lowest ranks of life as a “* hoodlum " in the American 
city of his birth to the crest of the wave, both socially and artistically His 
literary genius and his gifts may have made the weight and body of his ae roplane, 
but strength and simplicity were the wings of its ascent rhey carry him high 
lar from the old life he rises and expands. But in the rarefied and artificial 
atmosphere to which he lifts his love and his genius they cannot support him 
They become weights instead of wings. It is because of them he falls to dis 
illusionment and to apathy, and following Bussenden, the cynical, consumptive 
poet, who alone has understood and valued him, he commits suicide, and th 
book ends. His life is one of the best and completest things that Mr. London 
has done. The story of his determined education of himself, of his incredibk 
struggles after success, of his splendid passion for the girl who, his superior in 
age, position and culture, is yet so enormously his inferior in all essentials, and 
who so pitifully fails him—this story is full of the keenest interest. He succeeds 
overwhelmingly. The world is at his feet rhe girl who left him comes back 
unasked. Editors beseech him for his work. But Martin began among the 
real things, and the pretences are utterly useless to him. Incredulous, literally 
unable to believe his eyes, he stands before popularity, love, society—be fore 


life itseli—and sees what they mean He cannot save himself with them rhe 
whole thing has failed him—and the old life is impossible. He ceases to care 
and goes. Mr. London is as much on fire with pity for and comprehension of 


this human hero, making his gallant fight alone and beaten in circumstances 
of such pathos, as ever he was for the lower creatures, whose lover and ¢ hampion 
he is; and the one fault of the book lies in that very pity and comprehension 
\ greater detachment would have enabled him to give his story a better balances 
To make all the bourgeois against whom he inveighs the miserable, cringing 


parasites he does make them is a mistake. Law, order, regularity and purity 
of life, he is not faithful to life in making these, contemptuously and wholly, the 
possessions of the narrow, the cowardly and the anami He is not just For 
Ruth’s limitations he has little pity, yet they were as pitiful as Martin's hops 
of her lo believe in a man’s gifts when he himself is starving and marriags 


with him impossible because of his own belief in them is a height of blind faith 
(especially in a woman with no mental means of estimating those gifts) that 


should at least have been shown as nearly inaccessible for all women befor« 


Ruth’s inability to ascend them was shown as so contemptible. She is the pro 
duct of High School and prudery and priggishness—a type we have not yet had 
presented to us as American—but in her desire to marry the man she loves and 
to become a mother she is not inhuman or contemptibl Nevertheless, apart 


from all minor criticism, as the terrible and sorrowful story of one lovable, gifted 
boy’s struggle against the world, and of its slaying of him, this book is complete 
in its success and perfect in its realisation 


rWO MAN-HUNTS 
The House of the Whispering Pines, by Anna Katherine Green 
The Twisted Foot, by Henry Milner Rideout 
rHE first of these two stories is the best, both in the sustained poignancy of 
its problem and in the characterisation of its men and women The sullen 
chivalrous brother, for instance, who, together with the hero, believes that it 
is his sister who has committed the murder, and who does his best in consequence 
to draw the hunt upon himself, is a very clever study Not till the end can the 
reader even begin to decide for himself, not only who has committed the murder, 


but who it is he would rather had committed it ; and that is evidence of the real 
truth to nature of the people depicted Some of the coincidences, such as the 
gathering together of so many persons, all bent on separate errands, at th un 
moment in the lonely house beyond the city, are undoubtedly improbable ; and 
it is no answer to say that far more improbable things happen in real lif Phe 


do; but it is not the exception that makes the truth. Still, this is an exceed 
ingly clever story of its kind—one of the best we have read ind it is told of 
people in whose fate one becomes involuntarily interested. One finishes it with 
a sigh, not only of pleasure at their safety, but also of relief, that one does not 
one’s self live in America, where such intolerable methods of detection and man 
hunting on the part of the police are apparently permitted 

The second book, A Twisted Foot, is a slighter study, with some humorou 
relief in it, and with a thief instead of a murderer as the quarry Its scenes are 
laid in tropical climes, and a charming young Sultan, travelling incognito, figure 
largely in the story, which is concerned with a pearl necklace and a poor youn 
ne’er-do-weel, who fails to “make good.” The characters are less highly in 
dividualised, being more of the usual “* fine young Englishman and lovely English 
girl” type; but the story is interesting and exciting, and quite worth reading 
by those who like tales of strange things in strange land 


‘A Gan” 
The Dop Doctor, by Richard Dehan. (Heinemann.) 
THIS book, which the present reviewer has read twice through at a sitting, | 
very nearly great. That, which is said of a thousand books which are in reality 
trash, is true of this one It is of the “ old-fashioned " type of long novel—a typ 
which, in spite of the new school, alone seems to remain capable of conveying 


in any measure the pity and passion and wealth of life—in that old-fashioned, 
highly ornamented, neatly rounded-off cup which lffts life to the reader's lip 
as if it were a sacrament. Its hero is a hero, sinned against, sunk, submerged, 


but never in any position less than a hero; its two heroines, the one a young 
girl, the other a nun, are each perfect in her kind, physically and morally, as in 
the old-fashioned novels. The first part of the story takes place in South Africa 


and passes through the South African War rhe description of life in a 
beleaguered city has seldom been better done. But the real value of the book lies 
in its wealth. The slight little tales of to-day turn each on one problem or one 
character or one aspect. This book spreads like life before the reader, concerned 
with no single aspect of anything or anyone, but deep in enthusiasm for all The 
author is not in the least afraid of his own feelings or his reader's. In pity and 
hope, in condemnation and admiration, in wisdom and enthusiasm he pours 
out his mind about the things and people he tells of. Some of it is horribly 
painful reading The tale turns on an incident similar to that told, and left, 
with such poignant effect by Olive Schreiner in The Story of an African Farm.” 
But it is never hopeless reading. This author, on his little scale, deals with hi 


dreadful truths as the Almighty is supposed to be dealing with this strange 
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i the th gallant uurage t i hopeful end In its rich Incidentally, it may be remarked that to those who are interested in the position 
m the novel resembles the novels of Dickens, and of South Africa at this moment, this Study of the Boer at first hand is worth 
" mitation of Dicken in the humble Keyser couple’ attention 
melodramat t entio the lives of Synette and Sareham—which - 
ti juite true The last part of the book is, indeed, throughout not BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY 
iite equal to the first But it is a story brimming with ideals, eager in praisé Bess of Hardwick, by Mrs. Stepney Rawson (Hutchinson.) 
md pitiful in « lemnation, that the reviewer sets down with a sigh Let the An Eighteenth Century Marquise, by F. Hamel. (Stanley Paul.) 
lists wallow and the impressionists scoff, but without faith there has never Bombay in the Making, by P. B. M. Malabari. (Fisher Unwin.) 
mythirs eat t or elsewhere md the story of the Dop Doctor's he Ball and the Cross, by G. K. Chestertor (Cassell.) 
iwele and redempt f i his despair to his bhi f the horrible war scenes Freda, by Katharine Tynan. (Cassell.) 
d the heroic 1 their midst the unspeakably touching tragedy of the A Gentleman of Virginia, by Percy James Brebnet (Macmillan 
" r litth ed S tt { the brutal bestiality of the Boer it is teuched The Prince of this World, by Joseph Hocking (Ward, Lock 
1 trans t t with the fait { the writer and his dauntless hope A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 14 


THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH. 


ASI] week’s match at Lord’s will 
be remembered in cricketing 
history as one of the most 
extraordinary ever played 
When Eton after having 

followed on, were but tour ahead and 
had only one wicket to fall, there were, 


but hard and with discrimination. His 
forty not out was a great innings, and 
the circumstances under which it was 
played made it one of which any cricketer 
might have been proud 

Thus, the Harrow boys were left with 
what they, no doubt as well as everyone 


presumably, no odds long enough else on the ground, must have regarded as 
idequately to represent the likelihood the ridiculous number of fifty-five runs to 
of the defeat of Harrow Certainly win. They had not lost a match during 
the predicament of Eton at that moment the year, and they had batted very well 
vas cheerless enough, but it had been and very consistently in their first innings. 


almost worse at an earher period of the 
mnins When five wickets were down 


Yet those fifty-five runs proved just ten 
moe than they could get. 

Mr. Fowler bowled magnificently. 
He has been known for some time as an 
exceptionally good schoolboy bowler, 
thoroughly accurate and capable of using 
to the full a wicket that helps him, and 
he rose nobly to the occasion. He was 
admirably backed up, too, by Mr. Steel, 
who bids fair to be a cricketer worthy of 
his father, and by some splendid fielding. 
Nevertheless, Harrow ought not to have 
lost—there can be no doubt about that 
It was a clear case of nervous’ break- 
down, a_ thing that has befallen 
eleven much older and moe _ experi- 
enced cricketers It was not that 
they did not hit enough or that they hit 
too recklessly. They tried to play some 
very good bowling, but the bowling and 
the nervous tension together were too 
much for them. The strain of a critical 
situation is, of course, made infinitely 
more acute when the prospect of abso- 
lutely certain victory is suddenly con 


in the second innings the chances ol 
Eton avoiding a single innings defeat 
were, if not neghgible, at any rate 
exceedingly small Then Mr. Wigan 
came to the aid of Mr Fowler and 
helped to make a_ stand It was 
a short stand, but still it = did 
constitute a definite resistance to the 
Harrow bowler Up to that moment 
Harrow had had Eton, so to speak 
on the run; fom Mr. Wigan's arrival 
they were always showing fight, 
Mr. Boswell, the only colleger in the 
eleven, went on with the good work that 
Mr. Wigan had begun and improved upot 
it. Both he and Mr Fowler played 
admirable cricket with admirable nerve 
and added fifty-seven to the score How 
ever, things were still about as bad as 
bad could be when Mr. Fowler got out 
after playing a splendidly plucky innings 
of sixty-four, and the idea of Eton 
winning the match was utterly absurd 





\ll the more credit is due to Mr. Manners MR. R. ST. L. FOWLER. verted into one of possible defeat. 
and Mr. Lister-Kaye for their stand in Every golfer knows the horrible sensation 
what they must have regaided as a very iorlorn hope. Mr. of being perhaps four up with six to play and then seeing the 
Lister-Kaye kept up his wicket and Mr Manners hit not wildly, holes begin to melt away, as Old Tom Morris expressed it, “‘ like 
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as G. W. PV. 


snow off a dyke.’’ No one who has experienced that agony can 
fail to pity the Harrow boys, however strongly Etonian his 
sympathies may be. In such a case there are always any 
number of ‘ifs and ans.” One may conjecture that the 
bowling of Mr. Wilson with the very first ball of the 
innings may have given a sudden and unexpected shock 
to the other ten Harrovians from which they never recovered. 
If Mr. Earle had not been given out caught in the slips (and 
there was a good deal of doubt about the decision) he might have 
made one or two more boundary hits and put the result beyond 
doubt in a twinkling. These are rather profitless speculations. 
The fact remains that the Harrow wickets fell so quickly that 
almost before they had realised that they had any chance of 
winning Eton had the match practically won Perhaps the 
first real ray of hope came when Mr. Turnbull, a very strong 
left-handed hitter, who when in the field bears a strong resem 
blance to Hirst, was well caught by Mr. Boswell. The real 
collapse, however, came after the fourth wicket, Mr. Earle’s, had 
fallen. Then they went down like ninepins, and Eton seemed 
likely to win by twenty runs. Mr. Graham and Mr. Alexander, 
however, quitted themselves like men; they made one or two 
lucky snicks but they played coolly and confidently, and they 
always seemed quite capable of making the runs. However, 
when there were still nine wanted, Mr. Holland caught 
Mr. Alexander neatly in the sips, and with one wild rush the 
crowd leaped over the ropes with the laudable intention of 
carrying Mr. Fowler round the ground, which they succeeded 





HOPLEY 


AT THE WICKET. 


in doing, luckily without killing him. The Eton captain had a 
wonderful match. He did his best to stop the rot in the first 
innings ; he did stop it in the second, and in the last memorable 
rout he took eight wickets for twenty-three runs. He is, 
we believe, going into the Army; but even if he should chance 
to command a British army that repels a foreign invasion, 
he never can be so great a hero again as on the second day of 
Lord’s, 1910. 


IX THE GARDEX. 
e onl ae/ . 
NEW Roses OF THE YEAR 
NDOUBTEDLY the most interesting section of the 
National Rose Society’s London exhibition, held 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on 
Friday last, was that devoted to new Roses, 7.e., 
those which have not been seen by the public before 
this year. So great was the interest displayed in these that it 
was difficult to gain an entrance to the special tent in which 
they were shown. Gold and _ silver-gilt medals and cards 
of commendation were awarded by the judges to those 
varieties which they considered of sufficient merit to warrant 
these awards, and altogether ten varieties were honoured in this 
way. The following each received a gold medal, and may ther 


fore be regarded as the best of the new Roses: Rayon d’Or, a 
pure yellow Rose, almost as deep in colour as the well-known 
Persian yellow’ Briar rhe 


buds are tinted crimson on 
the outside, and this colour is 
very pronounced on the nume 
rons large spines and the young 
stems. The flowers are sweetly, 
but not strongly, scented, and 
probably the Rose will be 
pernetiana 
Kkdward Mawley is a_ rich 
crimson Rose from the Emerald 
Isle, the colour closely ap 
proaching that of the well 
known Ho1ace Vernet Che 
blossoms are rather loosely 
constructed and of  peculiat 
shape, reminding one very 
much of a partly opened double 
Water-lily. It is a very frag 
rant Rose, and, judging by 


classed as a 


appearances, possesses great 
vigour. Mrs. Joseph H. Welch 
is another new Irish Rose of 
that conical shape that is now 
so generally admired The 
colour is_ bright rose pink 
with a silvery pink tint on 
the reverse of the petals re 
minding one in this respect of 


MR. T B. WILSON NEARLY STUMPED. La France Lady Hillingdon 
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is a Tea Rose of rich apricot yellow colour, and has been 
freely exhibited at other shows throughout the country this 

ir. For forcing purposes it has proved an excellent variety, 
ind if it does well outdoors it will be a welcome and unique 
coloured addition to the Tea Roses 

Next in order of merit were those that received silver-gilt 
medal Evelyn Dauntsey is a medium-sized, conical-shaped 
Rose, the under sides of the petals of which are bright rose 
pink, the inner surface being blush pink. It is very fragrant. 
St. Helena is a large, full-flowered Hybrid Tea of much beauty, 
the colour of which is pale buff tinted with apricot. As shown 
it was only moderately fragrant Mrs. Foley Hobbs is a 
beautiful conical-shaped Hybrid Tea Rose of much refinement, 
the creamy white colout being faintly tinged towards the centre 
of the flower with pink. Mrs. G. Shawyer is another Hybrid 
fea Rose of conical shape. The colour is a pleasing combina- 
tion of old rose and bright pink and the flowers are sweetly 
perfumed. Cards of commendation were given to the varieties 
Colcestria, a rather flat-shaped Hybrid Tea Rose of clear blush 
pink colour and strong fragrance ; and Mrs. Gordon Sloan, also 
a flat-shaped Hybrid Tea of cream and blush pink colouring. 

In describing the new Roses of the year mention must be 
made of Juliet, which, unfortunately, was not shown at this 
exhibition. Undoubtedly it is the most wonderful Rose of the 
year, and wherever it has been exhibited has created quite a 
ensation. The outer surface of 
the petals is rich golden yellow 
and the inner bright scarlet 
cerise, the general effect being a 
combination of the two colours. 
In addition the flowers are ex 
ceptionally fragrant. Should this 
prove a good free-flowering out 
door Rose, no garden will be com 
plete without it. 


fue NATIONAL SWEET PEA 
SHOW 

One of the prettiest flower 
shows of the year was that of 
Sweet Peas held under the 
auspices ot t he National Sweet 
Pea Society at Vincent Square 
on Tuesday last. Considerable 
surprise was caused by the high 
quality of the flowers, as it was 
generally xpected that after the 
recent heavy rains the blooms 
would have been of an inferior 
character. Those of a lavender 
or French grey shade were, per- 
haps, the best of all, a fact that 
caused much comment among 
experts The most successful 
exhibitor was Sir Randolf 
Saker, Bart, M.P., who won 
the Eckford Memorial Cup, 
offered for twelve bunches of 
Sweet Peas, distinct, and also 
the Sutton Chalienge Cup, for 
cighteen bunches, distinct varie 
ties. Owing to there being one 
spray too many in one of the vases in the last-named exhibit, 
however, it was disqualified. It is doubtful whether the society 
is wise in enforcing this rule so strictly, as on this occasion, as 
well as at previous shows, the award was not given for the best 
flowers. Bunches of the best new varieties which have been 
grown in the society's official trials at The Times Experimental 
Station, Sutton Green, Guildford, were exhibited. The most 
beautiful of these was a variety named Stirling Stent, which was 
awarded the special silver medal as well as a first-class certificate 
It is one of those Sweet Peas with a daintily waved standard, 
the colour being described by experts as sich salmon orange. 
Before the introduction of a variety named Henry Eckford 
a few years ago, Sweet Peas of this colour were unknown. 
but since then several have been introduced. Their one draw- 
back, however, has been that they quickly lose their colour 
in bright sunshine ; but Stirling Stent is said to retain its colour 
in the strongest light. Arthur Green, a deep violet purple 
waved flower, was another new, one of rather unusual colour. 
though, perhaps, too dull for many purposes. Cherry Ripe is 
a large, prettily waved variety, the colour of which is cerise 
scarlet. In Masterpiece we have a lavender Sweet Pea, the 
upper petal of which is diffused with rose. The other variety 
to receive recognition from the judges was Mrs. Hugh Dickson, 
which is a large, waved flower of warm pink colour on a cream 
ground, One of the prettiest Sweet Peas in the show was named 
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Iris ; it is a waved flower of shrimp pink and apricot colour, and 
the one bunch of it shown received considerable attention from 
visitors. Muriel Quick ‘is a variety with a plain or unwaved 
standard, the colour being very pale dove grey, daintily veined 
with a deeper shade of the same colour. F. W. H. 


THE LATE Mr. C. S§. ROLLS. 


N Tuesday last the Hon. C. S. Rolls met with a fatal 
accident while taking part in the Bournemouth 
International Aviation Meeting. At the time of 
going to press we are not in possession of any 
conclusive evidence as to the proximate cause of 

the disaster, but the probabilities are that the tail plane 
of his machine either came adrift or became unmanage- 
able, with the result that the aeroplane fell suddenly to the 
grourd from a height of some forty feet. Mr. Rolls was found 
unconscious with a fractured skull, and died almost immediately 
without regaining consciousness. For many years past the 
Hon. Charles Stewart Rolls has been one of the most prominent 
figures in sporting circles, not only in his native country, but 
almost equally on the Continent and in the United States of 
America. The third son of Lord and Lady Llangattock, he was 
born in 1877 and educated at Etcn and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated in engineering in 1898. Mr. Rolls 
came prominently before the 
public as a _ pioneer of auto- 
mobilism in the United Kingdom 
as long ago as 1896, and took 
part successfully in many Inter- 
national motor-car speed contests 
at home and abroad. In con- 
nection with automobilism he 
had, in recent vears, been asso- 
ciated with the famous firm of 
Rolls-Royce, which he was 
largely instrumental in creating 
and to which he gave his name. 
A founder of the Aero Club of 
the United Kingdom, now the 
Royal Aero Club, Mr. Rolls 
was an enthusiastic balloonist 
long before the advent of the 
aeroplane, and participated in 
the majority of the great 
International balloon races, in 
which he invariably showed 
courage and skill as a pilot. 
The coming of the aeroplane 
offered an opening for original 
research of which Mr. Rolls was 
not slow to avai! himself. <A 
believer in the Wright Brothers, 
when popular scepticism was 
rife concerning them and their 
work, he was the first man in 
England to place an order for 
a Wright biplane, and with it 
performed many noteworthy 
feats at a time when his country- 
men had _ still to realise that 
dynamic flight was  atready 
something more than a dreamer’s 
phantasy. Asa result of his foresight, Mr. Rolls was the first 
Englishman to compete with distinction against the flower of 
the Continental aeroplaning talent, and showed himself no whit 
inferior to his rivals by making some sensational over-sea flig!its 
at the Nice Aviation Meeting in the spring of this year. His 
most remarkable achievement consisted, of course, in his double 
cross-Channel aeroplane journey a few weeks ago when he 
proceeded to fly without a stop from Dover across the Channel to 
Sangatte and back. This flight was typical of Mr. Rolls, and 
demonstrated his remarkable skill and daring; for, whereas 
M. Blériot and M. de Lesseps, who had alreidy made the single 
crossing from France to England by air, had perfected arrange- 
ments for assistance in case of an involuntary descent into the 
sea, Mr. Rolls quietly undertook the double journey without 
assistance of any kind and with no provision for rescue in case 
of accident. 

To Lord and Lady Llangattock and to the rest of Mr. 
Rolls’s family the heartfelt sympathy of the nation will go out in 
their terrible loss. It would be difficult indeed to find a man 


“ who could, at the presént time, be less easily spared than can 


Mr. Rolls. Man has now set himself with determination to solve 
the problem of aerial travel, and in the long battle which must 
ensue between the forces of Nature and human perseverance, the 
loss of so cool and daring a combatant as was the man whom we 
mourn to-day leaves in the ranks a gap which it will be hard 
to fill. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


Epirep sy Horace 


Tue Merits or Marcu Pray. 

T is quite likely that the professionals may not like those single-round 
tournaments, such as that lately held at Portmarnock, wherein it is the 
unexpected that happe ns so often ; but, at the same time, it has to be said 
that they provide very much better entertainment for the spectator than 
the scoring competitions He gets a great deal more excitement for his 
money out of the match-play tournament, and, after all, it is he that 

pays the piper, so we may expect him to continue calling the tune, even if it is 
Still, it is not 
to be thought that this element of unexpectedness in the result will be unwelcome 
to the rank and file—the greater number. It is the elect, those who are expected 
to win every time and whom only the unexpected knocks out of the running, 
that would be likely to prefer the more slow and certain methods. So perhaps, 
for exhibition purposes, we are rather likely to see the match-play tournament 
superseding the competition by score, as 


one to which the professionals are not the most willing to dance 


it does indeed seem to be superseding 
it already 

SuerR.ock’s Seconp Triumpu 

When Sherlock won at Olton we 
thought it was the best thing he had 
ever done, but this win at Portmarnock 
Is perhaps better still To be sure, 
Braid, Taylor and Massy, a very for 
midable trio, were not among the un 
successful competitors, as they were in 
the Midland tournament ; but we are apt 
to judge of a victory a good deal accord- 
ing to where it took place Without 
any disrespect to Olton, a win over a 
fine, long, testing seaside course is more 
convincing, and Portmarnock deserves 
all those epithets. Sherlock appears to 
have putted magnificently in the final; 
indeed, when we read of a putt of 
fifteen yards at one hole, shortly after 
wards foliowed by a chip holed from off 
the putting green, our heart bleeds for 
Vardon As usual, Vardon’s long game 
seems to have been faultless, and we do 
not hear so much as usual of those fatal 
short putts of his In fact, both men, 
judging by the scores, must have played 
very fine golf; but, no doubt, it was 
Sherlock’s putting that won. 


AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 

They evidently had an uncommonly 
exciting instance of the match-play 
method in the final, lately decided, of 
the Canadian amateur championship 
The winner was Mr. Fritz Martin, and 
he won only at the thirty-seventh hole 
from that great golfer and all-round 
player of games, Mr. G. S. Lyon, whom 
we have seen doing battle over here in 
our amateur championship, and whom 
it is perhaps not now an offence to 
speak of as a veteran He has won this 
Canadian championship often before, and 
evidently is not done with yet rhis 
thirty-seventh hole victory is reminiscent 
of that in our championship wherein Mr 
Ball beat the late Mr. F. G. Tait at 
Prestwick by doing the first hole of that 
course in three, which is manifestly ** no 
gowf at a’ just conjurin’ tricks.” But 
with reference to this unexpected result 
often happening in the one-round match 
tournaments, does not this very fact 
show up Mr. Ball, with his extraordi 
nary number of victories, in a brighter 
light than ever? Where the chances 
are so many and acute, is it not a won 
derful thing that he should have risen so 
superior to them all as to have won this 
tournament so often as seven times and 
to have fought into its final stages more 
often than is to be reckoned? That is, 
no doubt, the way in which we are obliged 
to regard his achievenent and at the same 
time to allow that it seems to put him into a class by himself among the amateurs. 
rhere has not been another like him, and the explanation of it all is really not so 
much that he has any superior ability in hitting the ball (though he does this 
pleasantly enough) as an ability—which is a gift of the temperament rather 
than of the eye and muscle—to hit it most exactly just when the exactness is 
wanted most. That is the secret—unfortunately, not to be imparted 

Mr. Mircnect Day sy Day. 

Mr. Abe Mitchell continues to go from strength to strength, and his latest 
performance, a round of 74 in the open meeting at West Drayton, was a very 
fine one. Time was when a round of two over four at West Drayton would have 
been nothing at all remarkable, because the fours were very easy to get. A 
moderate drive, followed by a moderate pitch, and there you were with a putt 
for three on a very excellent green That, however, has all been changed, and 
a great many of the holes want really hard, long hitting. Especially is this the 
case on the way home, when one is exceedingly likely to have more fives than 
fours. Mr. Mitchell's score, therefore, was quite worthy of him, and he deserved 
to have a chance not only for the scratch, but also for the handicap prize. As, 





MR. VYVYAN HARMSWORTH. 


HUTCHINSON. 


however, he was in the cheerful position of owing nine, nothing under a score in 
the sixties would have been much good to him Mr. Ball and Mr. Hilton used 
to owe a great many strokes at one time, and Mr. Hilton once won the Harlech 
fown Bowl when carrying some stupendous penalty; but in these quite modern 
days this *“* plus nine”’ of Mr. Mitchell’s is probably unique It shows up in all 
its weakness the rule of thumb system of handicapping in use at open meetings, 
whereby everyone has to play under his lowest handicap irrespective of the club 
at which he receives it It often leads, as in this case, to a ridiculous state of 
aftairs 
ABERDOVEY REBUNKERED 
Aberdovey is one more of the many courses that are reforming themselves : 
at least, it hopes to be one in the near future. Mr. Colt has been down to look 
at it, and has evolved a scheme whereby, if it can only be carried out in its 
entirety, Aberdovey should soon be an extraordinarily fine course Not that 
it is not very good now ; but full advan 
tage has never quite been taken of the 
glorious opportunities afforded — by 
Nature Phere are some ideal places for 
putting greens, most perfectly guarded 
by the hand of Nature alone, that still 
represent the undeveloped riches of the 
course Especially is there i most 
fascinating narrow gully, deep among 
the sandhills to the left of the present 
second green, where may be made one 
of the finest holes in existence rhen, 
ot course, there are the new holes on the 
way home that lie on that narrow strip 
ot turf between the sandhills and the 
rushes ; they have never yet been deve 
loped to the full. Finally, there is great 
scope for ingenious bunkering in some ot 
the flat, open and, if the truth be told 
rather dull holes on the way out, and 
here many pegs have been driven in to 
mark out the places where the erratic 
slogger will no longer be able to 
with impunity. 


COMPARING GUTTA-PERCHA BALLS 
AND RUBBER-CORES 

Someone ha tarted the theory that 
we have not even yet seen golf carried 
to anything like the perfection in which 
we are going to see it, because the best 
of the players now at work are still those 
who learnt the game first, not with the 
rubber-cored, but with the solid gutta 
percha ball. It is rather fearful to think 
that we are to see much further improve 
ment and much more shortening of scores 
after what was done at the late open 
championship; but still, there is some 
thing in all thi One of the comment 
of those students of the game who com 
pare it as it is with what it was, ts that 
the man who learnt the game fairl 
thoroughly with the gutta-percha ball 
got more out of it than does the man 
who has played only—or since his game 
was at all a scientific one has had to 
play it only—with the rubber-cored ball 
In the first place the gutty"’ required 
more of the player, required to be hit 
more accurately if it was to give good 
results (for a half-hit ball with the rubber 
core will go nearly as well as a well-hit 
ball, whereas the same stroke with a 
gutty had hardly any result at all), and 
also because there was more to be done 
with the “ gutty ” ball by a really skil 
ful player, more cut to be put on, mor 
drag, more pull and soon, It was a more 


artistic performance altogether 


UNKNOWN POSSIBILITIES OF THI 
RUBBER-CORES 

his, it has to be observed, is the 
point of view of those who were artist 
with the gutta-percha ball. Do we quit 
know yet what possibilities still remain 
to be found, or are in the process of finding, by some genius playing with the 
rubber-cored ball? That is the point. We are all willing to believe that we 
have taken the best that was to be got out of the gutta-percha solid. We were 
teethed on the gutta-percha and we worked away with it all through our best 
years of learning. If we left much out of the curriculum it was all our own fault 
It is quite another matter with the rubber-core. Those of us who spent our 
best years with the gutta-percha had only our second best (regarded as years in 
which to learn anything new) to give to the rubber-core rheretore, when we 
institute comparisons, we really know only one of the things which we seek 
to compare. We are not really competent to pronounce on the possible qualities 
of the rubber-cored ball as used by a man who has been brought up with it, and 
the developments may be astonishing 

Mr. Vyvyan HarMsworti 

Mr. Vyvyan Harmsworth is the youngest brother of Lord Northcliffe He 
was at school at Charterhouse, where he was in the cricket eleven, and afterwards 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge He is now, as befits the proprietor of Golf Illustrated 
a keen and good golfer. He plays left-handed, and has already in a comparatively 
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KENNEL NOTHS. 
\ OUESTION OF COLOUR 
N the standard of points drawn up by the united conterencs 
of bulldog clubs, black, black and tan, blue, or blue-brindled 


colours are held to disquality a dog. a decision which is in 
agreement with that embodied also in the standard of the 


Bulldog Club Incorporated There is very good reason for 
the dislike to a Dudley, such a marking giving a dog a most dis 
vwrecable look, but | am one of those prepared to put in a plea for 
the black and tan. In the early days the objection to this marking 


was understandable, owing to the inference that it was due to the 
presence of black and tan terrier blood rhis cross was resorted 
to in order to give more activity to the fighting bulldog, and one 
can quite understand that it was discountenanced That was a 
long time ago, however, and the same reason can no longer be 
urged, for any traces of the alien strain must have been eliminated 
for many generations rhe puzzle is now to account in a reasonable 
manner for the reappearance of this colour occasionally. May it 
not after all simply be a natural reversion to a marking that is 
common to many varieties of dogs ? The massing of the pigment 
on the back, as seen so often in bloodhounds, Airedales, several 
other varieties of terriers, dachshunds, etc., is very general, and 
observation of this fact has led Mr. R. I. Pocock to draw some 
interesting inferences in his article on the ancestors of the dog in 
the “‘ Kennel Encyclopadia.’””’ The constancy of this marking 
long ago roused the suspicion that it might have some significance 
in the matter of descent Mr. Pocock points out that if a dog so 
coloured is compared with most wolves and jackals it will be seen 
that the tan is distributed, with the one exception of the eye spots, 
where the wild animal is light coloured or even whitish His con 
clusion is that “ the black-and-tan pattern is a nigrescent variation, 

ived trom being completely melanistic by the pale areas turning 
tan instead of black like the rest of the body, tan or red being in 
dogs, as in men and other animals, an intermediate stage in colour 
between black and white (albino Further, we are reminded 
that the brindled pattern arises from the tendency of the black 
areas to run into streaks or abbreviated stripes This leads to an 
enquiry as to the usual colour of parents of black and tan bulldogs 
It is a point upon which | have no information, and it would be 
helpful to know if it is in most cases the result of an alliance between 
two brindles After all, the colour problem is presumably common 
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to all varieties of dogs, but it has not been studied much in relation 
to the bulldog because any -marking is admissible other than those 
specified. In Great Danes, however, where much stress is laid 
upon brilliancy of marking, breeders have long discovered that the 
tendency of mating two brindles is to make the striped markings 
more dense, with an almost total elimination of the red ground- 
work. If this form of mating were pursued for several generations, 
we might look for black or black and tau progeny. The continued 
alliance between fawns or blues in Great Danes results in a washed- 
out colour, which is considered undesirable. Poultry and pigeon 
breeders can tell much the same story, and the novice soon dis- 
covers that one of his first problems to master is that of suitable 
colour mating Am I altogether wrong, then, in suggesting that 
the colour of a black and tan bulldog may largely be determined 
by the markings of the immediate ancestors ? This seems to me 
a reasonable hypothesis, and on these grounds I would not bar an 
otherwise good dog because his colour was condemned fifty vears 
ago for altogether another reason. Mr. Walter Jefferies, who has 
produced the famous strain of “‘ Stone’”’ bulldogs, has been taken 
to task for suggesting that black or black and tan arises from 
in-breeding. If the parents were inbred to a brindle line, this is a 
result that I should expect to see. 


WorRKING RETRIEVERS. 


rhe fact that a recent sale of gun-dogs at Aldridge’s produced 
a total of over one thousand pounds, to say nothing of those with- 
drawn, even when substantial bids were made, is evidence that 
there is still a demand for working dogs, especially if they have 
any field-trial credentials to further recommend them. It will be 
noted that highest prices go to owners who have made a reputation. 
rhe growth in the number of field-trial meetings should serve as 
an additional incentive to breeders to break their dogs. I have 
just received the annual report of the Western Counties and South 
Wales Working Retriever Society, which is doing much useful work 
in the sporting West Country. The hon. secretary is Major T. B. 
Phillips of Stardens Newent, Gloucestershire, and there is a 
representative committee, including Sir A. Acland-Hood, Lord 
Vivian, Major Phillips, Captain J. H. Dutton, Mr. J. C. Godwin, 
Mr. A. Glen Kidston, Mr. E. E. Turner and Mr. A. T. Williams. 
This year’s trials are fixed for October 14th and 15th, on an estate 
near Newent, by permission of Major Phillips and Mr. G. S. Albright. 
Twelve nominations will be accepted for the all-aged stakes, with 
i first prize of fifteen pounds, a second prize of ten pounds and two 
others. The puppy stakes will be confined to eight nominations, 
with a first prize of twelve pounds and three others. These are 
practically certain to fill. It is not every man who can afford the 
time and expense of running dogs at the big trials organised by the 
Kennel Club and the International Gun-dog League, and to such 
the local associations in various parts of the country should give 
a welcome opportunity. \. CROXTON SMITH. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


rH BiG, CEYLON PORTOISI 


fo rue Eprror of Country Livi 
Sik, —Much interest attaches to the photograph of the big tortoise near Matara 
(? Mathura), Ceylon, reproduced in your issue of July oth, for if, as ins pro 
bable, this tortoise is the one brought from the Seychelles to Ceylon in 1708 (and 
your correspondent states that it is known to have existed from about the end 
of the eighteenth century), it serves to show that the suggested reference of the 
latter to the me speci is the celebrated Marion's tortoise (Testudo Sumeirei) 


recently, and for all | know still, living in the Artillery Barracks at Port Louis, 
Mauritius, is incorrect My only hesitation in regard to the identity of the 
Matara tortoise with the one brought to Ceylon in 1798 is that the latter is stated 
in at least one natural history book to have been kept at Colombo ; but this may 
be a mistake, and I think there is littl: doubt in regard to the identity The 
1798 specimen, of which the shell measures fifty-three and a-half inches in length, 
was certainly alive in 1897 Marion's tortoise at Port Louis was one of five 
brought from the Seychelles in 1766 by the Chevalier Marion de Fresne, and is 
characterised by its lorig and slender neck and the absence of the small plate 
on the front border of the upper shell immediately over the head, which naturalists 
eall the nuchal shield Now in your photograph of the Matara tortoise this 
mall nuchal plate is clearly shown on the front border of the shell immediately 
ibove the left side of the head (right side of the picture), and it is then quit 
certain that the specimen is specifically distinct from Marion's tortoise. It 
would accordingly seem not unlikely that the big Ceylon tortoise may be specifi« 
illy identical with Daudin's tortoise (Testudo Daudini) from South Aldabra 
Island, north-west of the northern point of Madagascar, in which the shell has 
a nuchal shield, and the neck is short, the length of the shell in one example 
being an inch and a-half longer than that of the Matara specimen A photo- 
graph of the South Aldabra Daudin's tortoise faces page 338 of my book entitled 

Mostly Mammals,” where further information on giant land tortoises will be 
found Those of my readers desiring still fuller information should consult 
papers contributed by the Hon. Walter Rothschild to Novitates Zoologiea from 
r894 onwards R. I 


R.P. 10 U.N. 2779.” 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 


Sir,—A pigeon having an aluminium ring marked “ R.P. 10 U.N. 2779" on its 
right leg has recently taken up its abode in the Admiralty Offices here. The 
bird is of a bluish grey colour, and is very tame It has apparently come from 
some considerable distance, and was very fatigued on arrival The owner will, 


no doubt, be glad to know of its whereabouts, and I thought you might possibly 


be able to give some information about it In the meantime the bird is being 
taken care of as far as possible R. L. Munes, H.M. Dockyard, Rosyth, 
Fife, N.B 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH Ol 1870. 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir According to your first contributor, Bourne in the 1870 University match 
eaught Butler from the first ball of Cobden’s over; according to your second 
contributor, Cobden bowled *‘ three Oxford wickets with successive balls.” Both 
are wrong There is no doubt that Bourne caught Butler, nor that Cobden with 
the two following balls bowled Belcher and Stewart; but Butler was caught 
from the second, not from the first, ball of the over, which was delivered to Mr. 
Hill Now there has always been a very curious conflict of testimony as to what 
happened to this first ball. The Badminton Cricket volume says that Hill hit 
it hard to Bourne at mid-off, who “ got his left hand in the way and converted 
a fourer into a single.” Mr. Hill attributes Bourne’s saving of the fourer (at 
short leg) to the last ball of the preceding (Harrison-Ward’s) over, and says that 
he played Cobden’s first ball srowly to cover point for a sharp single. (Letter 
from Mr. Hill to the Field, July 22nd, 1889.) My own recollection is that Hill 
hit the ball in question hard, not to Bourne at mid-off, but to A. T. Scott at mid- 
on, who “ converted the fourer into a single” ; and I believe that this is sup- 
ported by a letter to the Field of June 15th, 1889. I trust that you will think 
the discrepancy between these accounts of sufficient interest to justify the 
insertion of this letter G. A. R. FirzGeracp 


HARVEST BUGS 

To tue Eprror or ** Country Lire.” 

Sir,—In reply to the enquiry in your issue of last week concerning “ harvest 
bugs " it may be pointed out, in the first place, that these pestilent little creatures 
are not insects but mites—or, rather, larva of mites—and thus near akin to 
ticks. An easy way of distinguishing between an adult insect and an adult 
mite, tick or spider is that the three latter (which, with scorpions, are included 
in the class Arachnida by naturalists) have tour pairs of legs, whereas an insect 
(class Insecta) has but three. The larval harvest bug is, however, six-legged. 
In common with most other mites, the harvest bug is too minute to attract the 
attention of the eye, although, as your correspondent states, it makes its presence 
felt by burrowing in the human skin, and thus causing an intense itching sensa- 
tion ; while if the punctures are scratched, painful sores may result. Curiously 
enough, according to the writer on Acarida (that is to say, mites and ticks) in 
the “‘ Cambridge Natural History,” it is not yet known by naturalists to what 
species the harvest bug—which, as already mentioned, is the immature or larval 
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torm ot some kind ot mite, into which it must ultimately develop—really belongs 
It has been described as a separate species, under the name of Leptus autumnalis, 
but by most of those by whom it has been studied it is considered to be the 
larva of the mite known as Trombidium holosericeum, although it has also been 
regarded as referable to a third generic group, Tetranychus. The difficulty 
in regard to properly identifying the species is that the minute creatures cannot 
be removed from the skin in which they have bored without their suffering such 
injury as to prevent their deveioping into the adult mite. Instead of pursuing 
this part of the subject further, it will suffice to mention that harvest bugs may 
not improbably represent more than a single species of mite. Gilbert White 
in his ** Natural History of Selborne,” after mentioning that they are especially 
abundant in chalky districts and of a bright scarlet colour, observes that: 
“They are to be met with in gardens on kidney-beans, or any legumens; but 
prevail only in the hot months of summer. Warreners, as some have assured 
me, are much infested by them on chalky downs; where these ‘ insects’ swarm 
ometimes to so infinite a degree as to discolour their nets, and to give them a 
In an 


’ 


reddish cast, while the men are so bitten as to be thrown into fevers.’ 
editorial note it is stated that the eggs are found on the surface of stones and 
pebbles, on heaths, etc The larva of most mites after hatching out climb the 
stems of plants, where they await any passing animals to which they may attach 
themselves. As a rule harvest bugs do not make their appearance in force till 
the latter part of July and August, but this year I can, from sad personal 


i 





experience, confirm your correspondent’s statement as to their prevalence at an 
earlier date rhe best remedy is a lotion containing a small quantity of carbolic 1 SURVIVAL. 
acid, such as any chemist will supply. Some time after its application a dressing 


of lime juice will be advantageous.—R. LyDEKKER What we now pay in rates we partly save in patten \ photograph of an old 
pair, which belong to an old lady over ninety, I beg to enclose KF. M. S 


lo tue Eprror or “* Country Lire.” 
\ DRESSING OF SALT FOR HAY, 


Sir,—I notice in your issue of July 9th a question which is often asked, seeking 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 


information about the so-called harvest bug It is known by several other 


names in Britain, Leptus autumnalis, Trombidium autumnalis, harvest mite Sirk,—I have been unlucky with my fine crop of clover, cut while I was away 


and gooseberry bug being those in most common use; in France as le rouget, from home and not saved yet I have it in my mind that a dressing of salt 

in Japan as akamuski, in Mexico as ilalsahuate and in parts of the West Indies applied to clover or tares in the rick is in some cases advantageous, I do not 

as bete-rouge. It is no doubt a larval form of one of the Acarina. This is known require to sell my clover hay ; I have use for it all. Can you advise me how best 
to treat it when I put it in a rick Essex FARM 


Salt applied to hay of all kinds is a very desirable practice, as it tends to 
prevent mustiness or over-heating, while being much relished by the stock which 
eats the hay. The proper quantity is twenty pounds per ton, and it should be 
sprinkled a tittle at a time over every load as it is put on to the stack at 
carrving-time.—Ep 


PHEASANTS NESTING IN TREES 
To tne Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—In reply to Mr, Joy’s request for other examples, | am told it i "not a 
very uncommon occurrence at Bedale Hall, Yorkshire, the seat of Sir Arthur 
lr. Lawson In ** The Birds of Yorkshire’? Mr. Nelson shows such an event by 
means of a photegraph by my friend, Mr. Riley Fortune, and refers to other 


somewhat similar cases JASPER ATKINSON 


PEASANT LIFE IN ITALY 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—I sent you recently two views of Italian peasant life—the pruning of vine 


and olive trees in Tuscany Here are a couple of pictures showing a later stage 
It is often said that in Italy women do all the work, while their husbands loaf 
about and smoke pipes in the market-place Certainly in the heart of the 
country this is not true; women and men both bear their part When the 


silver grey olive shoots have been lopped off the women come in and 
bear them off Sometimes they employ a go-cart My three women were 
stepping happily along the streets of Asciano, a little country town neat 
Siena No doubt they are bearing the brushwood home Apart from kitchen 
uses there are many April days in Tuscany (especially among the mountain 


villages) when an evening fire is most grateful. The dainty little girl in the middk 





with her sunny smile, is doing most of the work, while the “ off’ places are 

occupied by her mother and grandmother Phe cornfields right and left are full 

BRINGING HOME THE BRUSHWOOD. of pollarded elms, with their vines and poplar trees in bud. But more often the 

peasant women bear off the spoil on their own shoulder Phey move slowly 

by all the specimens I have seen having only six legs; in the adult stage they stems. techie: Wine belie tannein ak telcen 2 qucnaiiines this tan to: toetiell 
would have eight The specific name is a question not so easily answered in olive leaves that they resemble the “‘ moving trees” of Birnam Wood \ 


hey have : he appearance of being the larvae of a Trombidium, but as more 
They ha all PI they approach with the sun behind them all the olive shoots flicker and glance 
than two or three distinct species have been examined, which have been caught 

with light and form a kind of aureole for the weather-beaten faces which peet 
in the act, it is not only a question of which Trombidium it is that is the culprit, 


but of how many are guilty of the same habit. In the Naturalist for September, 
1908, are a note and a figure contributed by Dr. George of Kirton-Lindsey, 


out, in strange contrast, from their leafy recess These in my picture come from 
the heart of the country Phey look almost gipsy-folk Their home is an old 


castellated village on a hill ten miles from Siena. Its mediwval walls are still 
described and drawn from some specimens sent to him by a lady in another district 


But that larva is not at all like the larva of Trombidium holosericeum or 
T. fuliginosum, the two most common forms of this mite, which is found in nearly 


complete ; of course, they are far too big and important for the shrunken littl 


peasant community which now lives there M. J. R 


all gardens crawling on the flower-beds. A naturalist in Edinburgh bred in 
confinement a quantity of larva of T. holosericeum, which he placed in his stock- 
ing and wore it. But he failed to get a bite. The pain and inconvenience 
suffered by those who are bitten in Britain is very great, but it is mild compared 
to what some people have to put up with abroad from the bites of mites very 
closely related, if not the same species as we have here lo prevent being bitten 
a farmer I knew used to rub a very little paraffin on the lower part of his legs 
before going into the fields at this time of year He used to say it was not 
pleasant but better than the bumps. After being bitten the usual remedy ts 
ointment containing sulphur, or to sponge over with a weak solution of carbolie 
acid or liquid ammonia.—CuarLes D. Soar 


To tHe Eptror or “ Country Liri 
Sir,—I have had a life experience of these, and in reply to “ F. R. Kent ” advise 
him, as soon as the irritation becomes pronounced, to examine and remove the 
mites, which can be easily seen, with a toothpick or similar implement Rub 
the places that have got beyond the above stage with laudanum ; the irritation 
will soon cease and the consequent swelling subside. —WoLverLrey A. FORDHAM 


PATTENS. 
To tue Eprror or “* Country Lirt 


31r,—When people were “ passing rich on forty pounds a year” they took mor« 
care of their clothes than we do now. Boots and shoes, always an expensive : 
item, were made to last longer by the help of “ pattens,” which our grandfathers © dn, 
and grandmothers often wore in wet weather. They had another reason for 

wearing them he streets were not so clean sixty vears ago as they are now. THE THREE AGES 
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SETTING SPANIEI 
Country Lirt 

1 photograph of an old Dutch 

th century ittributec o Franz 

trate the ol bree setting 

ern setter ts 

by Dr. John 

s first published 

been printed 

n of fowles my 

When he hath 

une t silence he stayeth 

further and with a close 

yuunde and so creepeth 

ipprocheth neere to the 

him downe and with a 

byrde’s last abode whereby 

! ( illed Inde x 

consonant and 

» known by the meanes 
y openeth and spreadeth FRANZ SNYDERS' PICTURE OF A SETTING SPANIEL. 
which being done the 
ign of the Master ryseth up by and by the story my parents brought me from afat Perhaps my father, Captain Evan 
y his presence they might be the authors Evans, would have been called an explorer in these later days, when we are in 
ntangled in the prepared net.” And the danger of calling small things by great names. In the late fifties we had not 
ise Markham’sdescription of a setting dog quite forgotten that the Gazette, which told the story of Waterloo to the nation, 
ndon in 1655 When he is come even to consisted of only tour pages, and the Duke of Wellington's official despatch had 
his nose over it so that it seem not more than ten times that number of lines, including names of the men 
ind obedience so made who had distinguished themselves in action When the intrepid Sarah 
Judson (Nee Hasseltine) accompanied 
her husband to Burmah in 1812, both 
went with the sole thought of mis 
sionary enterprise Possibly the story 
of the first woman who left America 
on the quest for souls is now well 
nigh forgotten In after years Judson 
spoke of the sensation of floating 
down the Irrawaddy, “* Wife by side, 
and child on arm,” after months of 





imprisonment and hardships, as the 
most rapturous experience any human 
being had ever enjoyed. loreign 
shipping had not ventured to explore 
uny of the mouths of the Irrawaddy It 
had always been considered doubtful 
whether a ship of any considerable 
draught could find sufficient depth of 
water to take her to any port where she 
could be loaded direct from the jetty 
This my father determined to test. The 
Redan had done good work in her day 
\ few years before she had carried 
troops to the Crimea, and she did good 
work for many years after I recall 
that she was still Ar at Lloyd’s in 1862 
When one writes of a ship of “ con 
siderable’ draught, and records so 
DECORATIVE AUNT SALLY) small a tonnage, it would be obviously 
unfair to draw invidious comparisons 

If Il remember rightly, in the fifties the tea clippers, on whose runs fortunes were 


won and lost (as they were over the blossoming of the tulip tree one hundred and 


RAN I " fifty years previously), were registered between sixteen and seventeen hundred 


tons Perhay s we may also remember that those days antedated the Plimsoll 
BOWER MONKEYS mark! Wonderful, to my childish fancy, were the tales told by my gentle 
I piror Country Lire.” mother of the slow glidimg of the ship, the careful sounding of the lead by day and 
i the experience of p ’ m to new scenes and co night, the hope of findingjan extended water-way for the ships of England that 
vas a child, such was joyously guided my father’s hand in marking the chart that should henceforth 
guide all ships on the Bassein River, and the 
only breaking of what would have seemed an 
eternal silence was the chattering of the monkeys 
overhead. These never lost sight of the Redan, 
their interest never faltered, whole troops of them 
swinging from branch to branch of the trees 
that fringed the river everywhere. Other curious 
beings welcomed her when she triumphantly 
entered Bassein Harbour—pretty, lively Karen 
women, who from the moment of the ship's 
arrival until her departure some weeks later 
took entire possession of any clear spot on her 
decks, there planted their families, brought meals 
and picnicked the livelong day My mother 
liked them, took them into her pretty cabins, 
showed them treasures she had brought from 
lands afar But the joy of joys, the all- 
absorbing fascination to the Karen women, was 
the looking-glass They begged for small ones 
on loan. Every interest in life paled before the 
rapture of beholding themselves in a glass, and 
indeed, if any chance to read this who 
know anything about a monkey, they will affirm 
that in this the Karens were particularly akin to 
the monkeys themselves Hevcen A. WALLIS. 


A REMARKABLE STANDARD ROSE 


” 


To tue Epiror or “Country Lirt 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of a very remark- 
able rose tree (standard), which is in the garden 
of Mill House, Hurley. Our present tenant 
(Miss Leith) gave me the photograph, which 
was taken two years ago. The tree is a good 
deal larger now and a sheet of white roses.— 

PROF L GERTRUDE CLAYTON. 








